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KING CHRISTMAS. 

Hail, season of gladness ! dispelling all sadness, 

King Christmas well hail with delight! 

We’ll crown him with laurel, and berries of coral, 

And make him our hero to-night! 

For we shall be jolly beneath the red holly, 

And claim, too, our mistletoe’s right! 

A song to King Christmas, to merry King Christmas, 

For lie is our hero to-night! 

Besides beef and turkeys, there plenty of work is 
For those who enjoy Christmas fare; 

Jokes, poultry, and laughter, and plum-pudding after, 

So smoking, and fruity, and rare! 

But while we remember our own loved December, 

We’ll aid those whose cupboards are bare. 

Hurrah for King Christmas! a toast to King Christmas! 

May all thus enjoy Christmas fare! 

Our old friends amongst us, and lovers and youngsters, 

Shall join us to keep Christmas sport; 

We’ll have brimming flagons, and blazing snapdragons, 

And cobweb’d old sherry and port; 

And something that’s stronger for those who’ve lived longer; 

Let each of them choose his own sort. 

A health to King Christmas! to jolly King Christmas ! 

Who bids us keep up Christmas sport! E. T. W. 


THE ST O R Y-T ELLER. 

JOB JOHNSON’S JOURNEY. 

A TALE FOR CHRISTMAS EVE. 

It was Christmas eve in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty. Hampers—and people, too, for that matter—travelled by coach 
in those days, and on Christmas eve the coaches, mail included, were generally 
behind time. 

It is no hard matter to guess the reason. They were all heavily-laden, 
inside and out, with people who were off to spend Christmas day in the 
country; for the old house at home is the spot to be set down at on the 
twenty-fifth of December, I can tell you—or, better still, on the twenty-fourth, 
if you can only get away from business soon enough. 

And the coaches, you see, had to be brought to a stand still to let people 
down. Sometimes the stop would be at a cross-road, where the gig would be 
waiting to convey the eldest son to the paternal rooftree; then the sociable 
would be ready to pick up a cargo of youngsters coming from school; or, 
may be, at some humbler place, there would arise before the gratified eyes of 
travellers in general, and one in particular, the vision of a blushing country 
lass, who ran, lantern in hand, to open the wicket, and let Harry, her sweet¬ 
heart, see the road to the cottage, which lay a little way off, almost hidden by 
the trees. 

Who did not guess that Harry would extinguish that light long before they 
reached the good dame who stands in the doorway of said cottage ? 

But the people who travelled were just nothing to the hampers. 

Even in the case of an omnibus, there is some limit with regard to the 
number of passengers it will carry. And so with a coach, too. But, bless 
you! nobody will believe in any with regard to hampers and parcels at 
Christmas time. 

The guard might protest that there was not an inch of available space. 
The coachman might appeal to the eyesight of the individuals—who insist that 
their own particular packages must go, let what may be left behind—and, 
pointing to hampers piled upon each other, hampers in the boot, hampers 
suspended by strings, hampers under the seat, to say nothing of hares, 
pheasants, and partridges, simply labelled, and flung anywhere, or the barrel 
of oysters on which a passenger is sitting. All was to no purpose. The 
obstinate sender of good cheer would prove deaf to the coachman, who 
might as well have spared his appeal, and, blind to the overwhelming array of 
hampers to which the guard points with both hands, “ This here one must 
go,” would be the only reply, and the additional hare—not hair—which is 
supposed to break the camel’s back, would be left to perform the same 
operation for the coach horses. 

Such was the condition of the Newton Coach, absurdly misnamed the 
“ Lightning,” on the eve of Christinas, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty. The Snail would have been a more suitable appellation by far. 

So thought Job Johnson, who was boots, ostler, and general factotum of 
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the Newton Arms, and who was sitting in a disconsolate state of mind upon 
the horse-block, awaiting the arrival of the tardy diligence. 

The “Lightning” ought to have been in at eight. Half-past came, but 
no coach; and Job began to grumble as he walked up and down, and 
battered himself with his arms by way of keeping up the circulation on that 
cold December evening. 

“Half-past eight!” muttered he, “ and that blessed coach is late again. 
She allays is late. No new thing. Might ha’ got used to it by now; but 
somehow I can’t. Why don’t they say nine, at once, and then I needn’t 
be hangin’ about here, a waitin’ till I’m a’most froze to death. But I 
suppose if they did say nine, they’d make it ten, and what better should I bo 
theii ? ” 

Job sat down on the horse-block again, then paced backwards and forwards, 
then used his arms as battering-rams against his own person, and then, as 
nine o’clock came, and not a single flash announced the arrival of the “Light¬ 
ning,” he proved that he too had been as inaptly named as the coach. In 
short, Job lost patience, and—I grieve to be under the necessity of recording 
it—he began to swear at coaches in general, and the tardy “ Lightning” in 
particular. 

“ I suppose they think I’m made o’ wood, an’ have no feeling, that I’m to 
be kep’ here hour after hour to suit their convenience. I’ve heerd tell of a 
namesake o’ mine as could stand a good deal; but, I guess, if he’d been 
nearly run off his legs a waiting on people all day, for its ‘ Job ’ here and 
* Job ’ there from morning till night, and then had to look out for a couple o’ 
hours in the cold a-waitin’ for a coach that never comes when it ought to, 
he’d a lost his character for patience.” 

No sound of coach wheels yet. Job bolted into the bar; and then bolted 
—a glass of brandy, in less time than it takes to teH. it, and then bolted 
out again to listen. It was aggravating to leave the bright fire and two 
or three cronies of his who had dropped in to have a pipe and a glass, 
and to wish each other a merry Christmas. But Job, with Spartan fortitude, 
turned his back on these allurements with the determination of walking up 
and down until his work was finished. “’Cos,” as he remarked, “ I should 
feel so much tireder if I wos to rest and then have to start again. Confound 
the coach! I almost wish it would upset some o’ these times.” 

All at once a new idea came into his head. “ An there’ll be all them there 
hampers and things to deliver, as sure as eggs is eggs. There’s allays about 
a score on Christmas Eve. A pretty lively Christmas I have, trotting my 
legs off, and everybody so busy shaking fists along with everybody else, that 
he can’t spare time to put his hand in his pocket and fork one out so much 
as a sixpence, to make up for extra work. But”—here Job clapped himself, 
in a determined manner, upon the horse-block—“I don’t care, not a parcel 
will I deliver to-night, not if it were King George himself that was a waiting 
for the goose for his Christmas dinner.” 

Hardly had Job given utterance to this resolution, when he was astonished 
to find himself taken off—no, not his feet, but off the part that touched the 
horse-block, and carried through the air with great rapidity. Doors and 
such like trifling obstacles seemed to melt away before him; and looking 
round to see what was the cause of such a singular phenomenon, he was 
surprised to find that he was not making his aerial tour unattended. A sort 
of double of himself was by his side, dressed in the same kind of clothes, even 
to the old top-boots and waistcoat, of make and length which Job considered 
suitable to his occupation. 

The first house to which Job obtained admittance in this queer fashion was 
that of the Newton lawyer; and straight they penetrated into the room 
where the master of the mansion and his wife were. 

Our hero fully expected that the moment he and his spectral attendant 
made their appearance they would receive unceremonious dismissal. But no. 
He soon discovered that they were invisible to other eyes, though themselves 
quite able to see and hear everything that went on. . £ 

The lawyer was pacing restlessly up and down, and his wife was gazing 
gloomily into the fire, as though both were ill at ease about something. Job 
wondered what could trouble anybody who lived in such a house, and could 
tramp up and down such a carpet, with the certainty of getting a new one when 
that should be worn out; when, as though his double knew what he was 
thinking about, he received a dig in the ribs, and was told to listen* 

“ The coach must be in by this time,” sad the lawyer. 

“ It must,” said the lady, looking still d. are glum. 

“ And the hamper has not come.” 

A melancholy shake of the head was the only reply. 

“ I never knew Sir John miss sending us one before." 

“Nor I,” said the lawyer’s wife. 

“ No doubt it was that unlucky word of mine. I ought to be wise enough 
at my age to know better than to contradict great men; but I did what was 
right, though Sir John did not understand my motives. And I dare say he 
thought I wanted to make money out of him, when I only wanted to save him 
from doing a foolish tiling, and wasting his own.” 
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“ His father would not have done it; he knew you better, my dear,” said 
the lawyer’s wife, 

“And I have been agent for the present baronet for five years; but then 
he is no man of business, and those gay young fellows are not likely to make 
him such. More’s the pity he should be so blind. I shall feel sure of losing 
the agency, if that hamper does not come. What a queer thing it seems, 
that with a full larder, the non-arrival of a little more Christmas cheer should 
have such an effect.” 

iC If that were all, we should get over it,” said his wife. 

“ But it is not all,” said the lawyer; “ and I feel as sure as that I am here, 
that I have lost the agency and half my income, by being too plain spoken.” 

“ Say honest,” put in his wife, with an attempt at a smile ; “for nobody 
but myself will give you, a lawyer, credit for too much of that qualification.” 

Again the husband looked at his watch, shook his head, and said, “ Quite 
too late for the hamper now, my dear. I’m afraid we shall not have a very 
merry Christmas.” 

At this moment Job felt quite anxious to know whether that hamper really 
had arrived or not, for he had heard about the baronet’s disagreement with 
his'agent, and the lawyer had been a good friend to the Boots at the Newton 
Arms. But Job’s double hurried him onward, saying, “ Bother the hampers. 
You wouldn’t carry them about the town to-night, not a single goose of ’em, 
even if King George wanted one for his Christmas dinner. You said so 
yourself, you know.” 

That was true enough, and if Job had been allowed time to speak, he 
would have replied that he was not the only person who had said a foolish 
thing when he was tired of waiting for a coach that wouldn’t come on a 
frosty night in December. 

But, hey, presto! he was whisked off again, and this time he was landed 
in the parson’s study. 

The good man had just finished his sermon for the next morning, not 
without pausing to wish that somebody would make him a present of a good 
living as a Christmas box, for our parson’s income was unfortunately very 
small in proportion to the size of his family. In fact, a short time before, he 
had ventured to make his circumstances known to a nobleman, whose son he 
had prepared for college, and had respectfully asked his lordship to use his 
influence in his behalf, should an opportunity offer for obtaining him prefer¬ 
ment. No answer to his application had yet arrived, and he, too, was 
beginning to feel uneasy, especially as he too was in the habit of welcoming a 
hamper at Christmas time from that same nobleman, and there were no signs 
of it either. 

At the moment when Job Johnson and his queer companion went into the 
study, the clergyman’s wife entered also. 

“ You have finished your writing, I see, my dear,” she said. 

“Yes, just done, and I am glad, for I am tired.” 

“1 was afraid of interrupting you, or I should have come sooner to ask 
what I am to do about to-ruorrow’s dinner? There is no present from his 
lordship this year, it seems, and we have always defended upon it for our 
Christmas treat. It never failed before. Do you think I should send to the 
Newton Arms to see whether it has come or not ? ” 

“Better not, my dear,” responded the good parson, with just a suspicion of 
a sigh. “It might make people talk if we inquired and found nothing. 
Besides,” he added, consulting his watch, “ the ‘Lightning,’ even if late, must 
have come in some time since, and I know trusty Job Johnson would have 
brought anything there might be for me.” 

Job felt excessively uncomfortable when he heard this, the more especially 
as his horrid companion whispered in his ear, “No, you wouldn’t, Job, would 
you ? You said you wouldn’t budge an inch even for King George.” 

Poor Job!. He thought of the kind parson who, when he was ill, had 
come with words of consolation, and of the •parson’s wife, who, having none 
too much for her own brood of youngsters, had yet spared a little to make 
him some jelly, which she brought her own self, when he was allowed to take 
strengthening food. And when the good parson suggested beef for Christmas 
Day, and his wife said, “ All the best pieces would be sold long since,” Job 
would have given the world if he might have told them the coach was later 
than common, and he would run and see and bring the hamper, if there was 
one, in a brace of shakes. 

But, no! that inexorable companion forced him off, and he left the worthy 
couple still in a state of doubt as to whether they should be able, at that time 
of night, to get a decent joint at all, and mourning over the probable disap¬ 
pointment of their youngsters, who always looked for something very nice 
on Christmas Day, as, indeed, who does not ? 

The next place into which Job was hurried was a pretty cottage, inhabited 
by a widow and her daughter. There was no probability of famine there. 
In fact, the two ladies were just lauding the kindness of some friend, who 
had sent them a remarkably fine couple of ducks, and there was a glorious 
plum pudding, half boiled, and dishfuls of mince-pies and other good things, 
all cooked by the fair hands of pretty Mary Davis, the younger. 

Job guessed who would help to eat them the next day, for he had seen 
bonny Mary leaning on the arm of a tall stripling, as the pair sauntered 
slowly down Love Lane in the moonlight. 

The .Widow Davis had another daughter beside Mary, but she has been 
married these six years to a farmer down in Lincolnshire, and Job knows that 
her husband is no niggard by the weight of the half-dozen hampers which 
have come up, one at a time, each Christmas since the wedding. 

Lincolnshire geese are famous all England over, and it is by no means a 
mean specimen which her son-in-law sends to Mrs. Davis, along with a 
turkey and ever so many more good things, at Christmas time bvery year. 

As the widow and her daughter looked admiringly at the success of Mary’s 
cookery, the elder lady said, “ I think, child, you must be a witch.” 

Mary thought of somebody else who had insisted more than once that she 
had bewitched him, and she laughed demurely as she asked, “ Why, 
mother? ” 
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“ Because the hamper has missed that never missed before since your sister 
was married.” 

“ Well, mother, don't say I bewitched it.” 

“No,” said her mother; “but one would think you knew what was going 
to happen when you would insist on my having, besides those ducks, a joint 
of beer. I thought to be sure we should have them spoiled, for those Lin¬ 
colnshire folks always send such a quantity of eatables; and, behold you! 
here is no hamper. That is why I called you a witch.” 

“ You see,” replied Mary, blushing very prettily, “ as— as— he— was—I 
mean, as we’re going to have company to-morrow, it would never do to trust 
to chance for a dinner.” 

Her mother burst into a merry laugh. “ To be sure not, child; and, con¬ 
sidering the provision you have made for a party of three, I think you must 
imagine that my son-in-law in perspective is blessed with a remarkably fine 
appetite. Nay, don’t frown; I am only joking, you know. I think well of 
the youth, or I should never have said yes when he asked me to bestow my 
Mary upon him.” 

The girl looked gratefully in her mother’s face as she kissed it, and my 
gracious ! didn’t Job Johnson, weazened old fellow as he was, envy the widow. 

“ After all though, mother,” said Mary, “ I am grieved the hamper has 
not come; for you know what we reckoned on doing with the ducks if it did 
arrive. It is a pity, is it not ? ” 

A dish of mince-pies and a huge plum loaf had been sent to a certain house, 
where a poor body with a stock of small children and a sick husband had 
welcomed the said comestibles very kindly. The ducks were to have followed 
if the goose had only arrived from Lincolnshire; but alas! for the hungry 
little ones, the ducks must stay in the Widow Davis’s pantry. 

The good lady said “ it was a pity, but it couldn’t be helped. They must 
do what they could for the poor folks on the morrow.” 

Job would have liked to put in his word again to say that the coach hadn’t 
come ; but he was j ust like a fellow suffering from nightmare, for his com¬ 
panion grinned diabolically, and whirled him off through the air once more, 
while he was powerless to utter a syllable. 

Not so his double. The wretch whispered, “Never mind those hungry 
youngsters, Job; they are used to starvation, and one day will make very 
little difference ; and I have something more to show you yet.” 

The next call Job Johnson was forced to make was at one of the alms¬ 
houses, where a few aged folk found a kindly shelter for their grey hairs, 
thanks to the charity of a good dame whose bones had rested in the chancel 
of Newton Church any time these two hundred years. 

Old Goody Price had nobody to talk to, so she was grumbling to herself. 

“ Ay, it’s the way o’ the world,” said she. “ Out o’ sight, out o’ mind. 
And I slaved for her all those years. But when one gets old and good for 
nought, it isn’t worth while to care for one. Eh, deary me! ” 

Thus maundered the old dame, and Job knew very well what she meant by 
it, for he had carried her many a parcel of tea and groceries, and always a 
plum-cake, at Christmas, from her ald mistress. 

Of course, like all the rest, she ‘thought the coach had come without her 
parcel, ‘ * 

Job knew better; but his companion said, “The old lass will miss the tea 
and plum-cake, Job Johnson; but who cares for that? You are not going 
to be run off your legs for King George, much less for a cross old woman.” 

This remark hit Job very hard, for he was beginning to grow old, and he 
felt that his temper was not always of the sweetest, especially if he were 
disappointed of an expected gratuity. “ Besides,” thought he, “ it is not 
pleasant to be forgotten, or even to fancy that one is, by those one has 
worked hard for in our best days.” 

“ You seem to be getting tired of making calls,” said his double, with a 
mocking face; “ don’t say I have made your legs ache, old boy, for they have 
never touched the ground. We’ll just pay one more visit, and thep you may 
sleep for a month, if you like, by way of resting yourself after your journey.” 

“ If you please,” began Job, “I would rather-” 

“ I dare say you would,” interrupted his double, “ but I would rather not; 
so, come along, without any shilly-shallying.” 

Powerless to resist the will of this strange being, Job Johnson was borne 
along, inwardly rejoicing though that his tour was nearly at an end. 

Dp three pairs of stairs and into a poorly furnished garret, which served as 
bedroom, sitting-room, and everything else. In fact, it did the duty of half- 
a-dozen apartments to the young couple who inhabited it with their two- 
months old baby. Such a boy and girl they were. And they had married 
contrary to the advice of their friends, who wisely bade them wait a 
while, but counselled in vain. The headstrong young things! Each b&d 
thought that, blessed with the other, there would be nought further to be 
desired in this world. And lo! like all such simpletons, they had awaked 
from their dream to find that although the one had a husband, the other a 
wife, they wanted everything else, and could not keep the pot boiling. Not 
that they ware badly mated, for they loved each other truly, only they had" 
mated at the wrong time. So fathers and friends had determined to make 
them eat “ rue pie ”—not exactly the dish for a Christmas dinner—and had 
never spoken to the luckless younkers since they stole away to get married. 
How they had rubbed through nearly a year, they scarcely knew themselves. 
In fact, but that the girl’s mother had turned soft-hearted, and visited them 
unknown to her husband, with her purse in her pocket, they might have been 
in want of bread. 

Now the young couple sat hoping for pleasant fruits from the maternal 
visit. The old lady had been greatly moved at sight of the little grandchild, 
born amidst much poverty bravely endured. .And then she always liked her 
young son-in-law, though she blamed him for being so headstrong and 
foolish. However, she had promised to try and bring about a reconciliation; 
for, as she shrewdly remarked, “ This is just the season to make people forget 
old grudges.” She even thought at first of obtaining an invitation for the 
young folks to spend Christmas at home ; but subsequently gave up that idea^ 
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though she wrote, saying, “ I feel pretty sure that you will get a Christmas 
hamper, and more by-and-by; Qnly be patient, and don’t cross your father if 
he should scold a bit at first. 

Guess how anxiously they were listening for each footstep, hoping that the 
promised present would yet come. “ What shall we do if it does not?” asked 
the poor young wife, in Job’s hearing. “We have nothing for to-morrow 
except some drybfead, and a little, a very little tea.” 

Job saw a tear drop on the cheek of the wee baby at the breast, and the 
young husband saw it too* 

J “We have no money, dear ?” said the young husband. 

“ Not a sixpence, Harry; but I never troubled myself about it to-day, for I 
hnow what sort of a hamper my mother packs up when she begins.” 

“ I should think, Lizzie, your father would not let her send us the Christmas 
cheer.” 

“ I really do not know what to think, Harry. I reckoned so much upon 
this, not so much on account of the good things, though they would be very 
acceptable, but because I thought father would be brought round, and— 
and--” 

She could say no more, for the tears fell faster and faster on the cheek of 
hey little baby. 

Visions of the merry groups at home, the teeming larder and overflowing 
cellar, and the thought, “ How can they sit down to a feast when they must 
know—at least mother does—that we have hardly bread, and not spare a little 
from their abundance to make ours a home of plenty for one day ? ” passed 
through the young wife’s mind. 

The husband watched her; but he did not guess her thoughts. He 
imagined that the tears were tears of regret because she had married him, 
and he dropped by her side, saying, “ Forgive me, Lizzie darling, forgive me.” 

Lizzie looked surprised, and said, “ For what, dear Harry? It is not ybur 
fault that my mother has broken her promise.” 

“ But it is mine that you left a home of plenty to come to this poor place,” 
said Harry. “ It is mine that you are not now sitting at your parents’ table, 
a happy, light-hearted girl, instead of here, a miserable wife and mother.” 

She tried to interrupt him, but he went on quite vehemently, “ Lizzie, you 
shall go back to your parents. I have been a selfish wretch to keep you with 
me; for though they will not forgive me, I know they will not shut their 
doors upon you and this poor helpless thing.” 

He passionately kissed both the baby and his wife, and Lizzie returned bis 
caress, holding him prisoner by placing one slender arm round his neck while 
the other supported her child. 

. “Now,” she said, “ it is my turn to speak, and you must not interrupt me. 
Whatever fault there may have been, Harry, we shared between us; for did I 
not love you as well as you loved me ? And how can you say I am a 
miserable wife or mother either, when no unkind or unloving word has ever 
passed between us two ? And I say, dear Harry, in spite of poverty, and the 
evils it has brought, I have been, I am, happier with you than I could be 
elsewhere without you.” 

For a moment her lips were closed by her husband’s kisses, and then she 
continued, “I have not quite done yet, Harry. * You talked of sending me 
from you. Now, setting aside that you would make us both miserable by this, 
you dear foolish bov, you have no right to do it. You cannot send me away 
without breaking tne vow you made to take me ‘ for better for worse, for 
richer for poorer, till death us do part.’ Beside, did I not make the same 
vow ? And I am yours, my husband, yours only. I will never leave you so 
long as we both shall live.” 

Job Johnson saw and heard all this, and his eyes felt uncomfortably moist 
as the young husband, still kneeling beside his girl-wife, clasped her and their 
child to his breast. 

Poor Job! He made distressing efforts to obtain possession of his blue 
checked pocket handkerchief, but in vain ; for he was both hand and tongue- 
tied, and at this moment, the queer being which had accompanied him in 
these aerial flights, commenced a furious attack upon his ribs again, repeating 
the detested sentence, “ Never mind these poor beggars. Let them starve. 
1 wouldn’t carry a hamper to-night, even if King George wanted a goose for 
his Christmas dinner.” 

But Job now heard other voices beside this unpleasant one, which last, as 
they became audible, faded away in the distance. He saw his double no 
more. The garret and its inhabitants had vanished from his sight, and, in 
place of them, Job opened his eyes upon the yard of the Newton Arms, with 
the just arrived “Lightning ” immediately in front of the horse-block. 

“ Why, Job, old fellow,” said the coachman, “ who would have thought of 
catching you napping! Here you were, upon the horse-block, as sound as a 
top, and I have been shaking and poking you to that degree that I thought 
I should kill you before you would awake. " I doubt you’ve been drinking too 
much Christmas ale; but come, my hearty, bear a hand,—just look at the 
hypers and parcels! ” 

Job rubbed his eyes very hard indeed, and muttered something about 
“poor Lizzie;” and the coachman and guard winked at each other, and 
asked him if that were his sweetheart he had been dreaming about. 

“No,” replied Job, hardly knowing what he said; “she’s married, and has 
a baby. I saw her a minute since.” 

“ Then, if she’s married,” said the guard, “ what business had she here at 
this time o’ night ? ” 

“She wasn’t here,” replied Job. “It was at home I saw her; and her 
husband was there too.” 

“I like that,” said the coachman. “Why, Job, you must be very far 
gone. Come, wake up, and look at the hampers.” 

Job did look at the hampers, and wisely held his tongue. “ For,” thought 
he, “they wouldn’t believe, if I were to tell ’em, where I’ve been. They’d 
laugh, and tell me I was drunk. As though a fellow could be drunk on one 
go of brandy on a cold night like this ! I should think now, after that ugly 
likeness of mine had done with me, he clapped me down on the horse-block, 


and they thought I’d been asleep. But I know better. People don’t dream 
what I saw.” 

Job bustled about here and there, reaching down hampers, and setting them 
in order. To his infinite delight, he found that not one of the lot about 
which he felt especially anxious was missing; and instead of grumbling at the 
thought of having them to deliver, he was positively delighted. Each 
additional hamper added to those already on the hand-cart, while it added to 
the outward weight, took off from that within. 

“Why, you’ll never deliver all that lot to-night, Job!” said the good- 
natured landlady. 

“ Shan’t I, mum ? But, by’r leave, I shall,” returned Job, as he set the 
hand-cart in motion. 

“ Have a glass of beer before you go, Job ? ” 

“ No, thank ye, mum. When I come back will do.” 

The landlady looked astonished, for she couldn’t think what had come over 
Job; and the coachman said, “Well, I never! I expected the old chap 
would be as cantankerous as anythink, with all those hampers to deliver, 
and the ‘Lightning’ later than she ever was before ; but instead of that, he’s 
off like a lamplighter.” 

“‘Wonders ’ll never cease!’” further remarked the landlady. “Job 
wouldn’t have that glass of ale. And such ale! You won’t say ‘no,’ coach¬ 
man, I’ll be bound ! ” 

Coachman gave a knowing wink at the comely landlady—she was a widow 
—and said, “ he guessed he knew better than all that,” and forthwith 
adjourned to the bar, not forgetting the compliments of the season as he 
and the mistress of the house passed under the mistletoe, which hung “ quite 
convanient” in the passage. 

In the meantime Job’s hand-cart passed rapidly along the streets of 
Newton. “Where shall I go first?” thought he. But he did not hesitate 
long, for the young couple were uppermost in his mind, and the hamper for 
Mr. Harry Winslow was first delivered. Job was quite convinced that he 
had really made that journey, and that it was no dream, when he saw how 
poor Harry and Lizzie’s eyes lighted up at the sound of the words, “pamper 
for you, sir. Carriage paid.” 

“ But we shall owe you something, Job, for bringing it. How kind of you, 
when it is so late! Will you call on the day after to-morrow r ” 

“Not a halfpenny,” said Job. “ You’re quite welcome. A merry Christ¬ 
mas to you, sir, and you, ma’am, and the baby.” 

Off sped Job to the parsonage next, and just as he was carrying the hamper 
in he heard the servant say to her mistress, “ Mr. Suet is very sorry indeed, 
ma’am, but he hasn’t a bit of roasting beef left. He said, if he’d only a 
known sooner, he’d have kept you the best bit, and proud to do it.” 

At that moment Job came in sight, calling out, “ Bear a hand, will you, 
and help me to lift this hamper. It is a weight;” and the lady cried, “ Oh, 
here is Job with the basket. I think I never was so glad to see anybody. 
Why we thought the coach had come an hour ago.” 

“ Only ought to ha’ done, ma’am. Just arrived.” 

“ I know it has not been here long, Job, because you would be sure to 
come soon to me, you kind old man. Step in to have a drop of something 
and a bit of bread and cheese. It’s Christmas Eve, you know.” 

Job’s heart smote him when the lady called him “ kind,” for he thought of 
his grumbling walk up and down in the cold before he sat down on the 
horse-block. 

“Not to-night, ma’am, thank you,” he replied. “I've ever so many 
hampers in the cart yet.” 

Something was slipped into his hand, though; and Job was told to be sure 
and come another night; then off he trudged'again. ^ 

The parcel was next left at the almshouse, which was cTOfe to the 
parsonage, and the old woman there made happy in the certainty that she 
was not forgotten by her former mistress. 

Then Job had to knock up Mrs. Davis, for the widow and pretty Mary 
having no gentleman to sit up for, as yet, were very early birds. 

Mary ran down in night-cap and wrapper, took the hamper, crammed half- 
a-crown, a hunch of plain bread and cheese, and a mince-pie, into Job’s 
hand, said he was a good old fellow, and she’d remember him, then tripped 
up-stairs again, after locking him out. 

Job was rather disappointed at being too late to allow of the present 
opening of the hamper, and the instant conveyance of ducks to the poor 
cottagers ; for being persuaded of the reality of all he had seen during the 
journey with his double, he wanted to know that he had put everything to 
rights again. 

However, he had to pass that poor cottage in his way to the lawyer’s, and 
a bright thought struck him. There was a broken pane in the window, and 
Job could see the weary goodwife still at work, trying to make a little 
garment decent for the morrow. So, he took out his half-crown, wrapped it 
in paper, and dropped it upon the window-sill through the broken pane. 

With his pocket that much lighter, and his mind still more relieved, he 
hurried off to the lawyer’s, where his presence was hailed with exclamations 
of delight. He was hauled into the kitchen, whether he would or not, and 
compelled to taste the Christmas toast and ale. 

The strings which held that hamper were cut in no time, and the lawyer’s 
own hand took out a letter which lay on the straw at the top. 

“ In Sir John’s own hand,” said he to his wife, as he tore open the letter. 
“ He never sent a line in the hamper before.” 

They went into the dining-room together, and after a little time the lady 
came out with beaming face, and handed Job five shillings as a Christmas- 
box, which was as good as telling him what he wished to know. The rest of 
the packages, too, brought him other gifts, and Job trotted back to the 
Newton Arms with an empty hand-cart, but quite a full pocket. 

“So you’ve delivered all the hampers, mate,” said the coachman, who was 
still making himself comfortable in the bar with the landlady. 

“ Yes,” said Job* 
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^ ^ “ Well,” said the coachman, “ I would’nt ha’ gone to-night for five pound 
if I’d had as hard a day’s work as you have.” 

“ Then I wouldn’t ha’ missed going for five pound, so there’s the difference,” 
replied Job ; “and here’s luck to you, and a merry Christmas.” 

“ Why you never made that by carrying out hampers ? ” 

“No but I pleased myself, and more folks besides, and that’s worth a bit 
0 ’ trouble. And let me tell you, mate,” continued Job, “that I’ve learnt a 
lesson this very Christmas Eve that I shan’t soon forget.” 

« And what’s that ? ” demanded the coachman. 

“ Why,” said Job, “ that it doesn’t do allays to think about one’s self, or 
to stop work, even if one’s tired, while there’s more work to be done that’ll 
make other people happy. You don’t know—how should you ?—what a lot. 
of happiness I’ve been and delivered along with those ere hampers.” 

Job, being naturally uncommunicative, never told his tale to any one for 
fear of being laughed at; but, in after years, when the memory of his aerial 
journey became somewhat dimmed, he was apt to think that he must have 
dreamed it, and that his ugly double was no other than his conscience, worked 
upon by the reports about persons and things which he had heard while 
trotting about Newton. 

So we will now wish every body a Merry Christmas, and trust all will learn 
a lesson from Job Johnson’s Journey. R. B. 


A CHRISTMAS LEGEND. 


One evening old Winter a keen ramble 
took 

To a mansion with icicles arm’d ; 

The strong folded casement he rattled and 
shook, 

But the happy folks were not alarm’d. 

“Why are you so merry, young mortals 
of June ?” 

He whistled, and bellow’d, and roar’d ; 

“ There’s revel and mirth in your musical 
tu#e— 

I’ll come and regale at your board. ” 

The holly shone red o’er the gay 
chandelier, 

And the embers glow’d higher and 
higher; 

The nectar went round with a right merry 
cheer, 

Arousing a jocund desire. 

“ Blow away, icy Winter! ” they gleefully 
sang, 

“We’ll drink to your threats with a 
shout; 

And your hoary old whiskers we’ll buffet 
and bang, 

If tempted in sport to come out.” 


“You’re rich!” cried the fiend, as he 
knitted his brow, 

And retreated across the bleak moor; 

“But I swear by the holly and mistletoe 
bough 

To revenge it at some other door ! ” 

He flew to a cabin surrounded with 
snow, 

And he whistled, and bellow’d, and 
whined ; 

Twas easy to gain an admittance to woe. 

And for slaughter he d made up his 
mind. 

On a bare flinty pallet, exposed to the 
skies, 

A group nestled, pale and forlorn ; 

He nipt and benumb’d them, and scoff’d 
at their sighs, 

Till their unhappy spirits were gone. 

’Mid the crumpling of snow, and the 
drifting of sleet, 

“Ha! ha!” the fiend laugh’d with a 
roar ; 

“Though the wealthy show battle, and 
made me retreat, 

I have had my revenge on the poor.” 


THE HEIRS OF STANMORE. 

Chapter XXVII. 

In all the eagerness with which a warm heart communicates its happiness 
to others, Charles Airley had written the astounding news of his engagement 
to Guy. The twin brother read the communication with mingled annoyance 
and amazement. It was with some truth that, as he crushed the letter in his 
hand, he exclaimed, “ The heartless, false coquette! ” She had indeed flirted 
sadly with him. Could he even now believe that all her gentle looks and words, 
her compliBce with his tastes, her devotion to him when they were together, 
meant nothing at all. No, she had loved him, and his brother had supplanted 
him ! Again the happier star of the elder was in the ascendant, and the envy 
which had dawned in Farmer Gilson’s hayfield, sprang into flame at once. 
“ Is Charley td have all ? ” he cried, actually aloud, as he walked wildly down 
the green lane leading to the village. “ Is he to have all ? ” 

“ It is to be hoped not,” said a voice beside him—that smooth, monotonous 
voice, softer than oil, which had ere now stolen fatally into his ear. “It is 
to be hoped not, Guy."’ 

“ Dr. Robinson ! ” cried the young man. 

“Luckily for you it is nobody else,” said the mesmerist. “Why, Guy, 
you are talking to yourself like the hero of a novel.” 

“ I was so surprised and vexed,” said the young man, colouring. “ Do you 
know that Teresa Straker is going to marry my brother, and she always 
seemed—she appeared ” 

“ To be in love with you,” added the doctor, as Guy hesitated. 

“ She is an abominable flirt! ” cried the young man. 

“No, only a woman,” said Dr. Robinson; “therefore changeable. I 
think she did like you.” 

“You do?” cried Guy, joyfully. “Then it was not my vanity that 
deceived me.” 

“ No,” said the doctor, “ and she is not married yet. I tell you, Guy, I 
think it rather a shame that your twin brother should so constantly go beyond 
you. I would not let him cut me out with Teresa, if I were you. Tell him 
how matters stood between you and her.” 

“Ah, but she never said a word,” replied Guy. “ She never gave me any 
promise. I have not the smallest hold on her beyond looks and sighs.” 

Dr. Robinson gave his sardonic smile, and replied, “Well, then, appeal to 
her when she returns ; try your skill fairly, and see if the first love (if such 
there was) will not revive.” 

“But my brother,” said Guy, remorsefully, “it would now be wronging 
him.” 

“ By tfo means,” said the little man. “ It is he who ha's supplanted you. 
Besides, lam sure he would be unhappy with our Teresa. She is no wife for 
a clergyman, especially for such a one as your brother. He would bore her 


to death. Nay, if I were you I would try my chance once more before it is 
too late. In love and war you know all stratagems are fair.” 

“ But how can I manage to speak to her ? ” said Guy. “ How now can I 
venture to ask her love ? ” 

“Nothing easier, nor more disinterested,” said the doctor. “You can 
confess to her your unhappiness. You can tell her you are hopeless; that 
you never dared woo her wealth, but cannot conceal your despair. Tut! it is 
a situation of which much might be made. And as her 'future brother-in-law 
you will have many opportunities. It is a great stake to play for, and worth 
the trial.” 

“ My kind friend! ” exclaimed Guy, extending his hand, “ how shall I ever 
thank you enough if I win Teresa and Stanmore.” 

“ I shall in my turn perhaps tax your friendship then,” replied Robinson. 

“Ask anything and I will do it,” said Guy. “But can you manage for 
me to see Teresa once alone ? ” 

“Of course,” was the reply; “you shall shortly be invited to Stanmore; 
draw her into the conservatory, and I will occupy Miss Cowper’s attention.” 

The young man was warm in his thanks, but Dr. Robinson rejected them, 
and soon after, the turn of the lane compelled them to separate. As Guy 
walked rapidly away, the keen bead-like eyes of the mesmerist pursued him 
with a glance of scorn and exultation. 

“ Caught in the net! ” he thought. “ If he does win her, he will not win 
the heiress of Stanmore. It would be an escapade, throwing one brother over 
for the other, which our romantically given spinster would never forgive. 
He might as well expect Don Quixote to pardon faithlessness as Miss Cowper, 
and the heiress once disinherited, and the old lady lonely, what happens then ? 
Why, a marriage with an old bride instead of a young one, if only I can 
discover where she is who left me, or what has become of her.” 

Teresa and Guy met, and had constantly beside them an evil adviser to help 
on the weakness and selfishness of their characters. Charles Airley, taking 
on him as a duty the correction of the faults of his betrothed, alieuated her 
vain spirit; Guy flattered and worshipped her. She had rivalled Florence ; 
she had won the lover she had desired to win; and as she* had turned 
wearied from her toys in her spoiled childhood, so she now turned in 
disgust from the betrothed husband of her choice. Meantime preparations 
went on for the wedding. A splendid trousseau was bought; Mr. Greville 
arrived from London, bridal gifts were offered, and at last the bridal morning- 
dawned. 

The family at Stanmore were assembled at the early breakfast, waiting the 
appearance of the bride ; she did not come, and Miss Cowper sent Florence 
and Helen, her bridesmaids, to hurry her. They returned after the lapse of 
a few moments, pale and trembling. She was nowhere to be found. The 
manor was searched; the bridegroom sent for (he had been staying for a day 
or two at his old home), but all search proved vain about the manor or park. 

Mr. Greville had ridden off at once to the railway station. He returned in 
about balf-an-hour, with the tidings that at an early hour (by the first train), 
the well-known doctor’s assistant had gone to London, accompanied by a 
lady whose description answered to that of Miss Straker. It was found she 
had also taken her already-packed trunks with her, though how, or by whose 
means they had been carried from the manor no one could tell—at least, the 
only person who did know was silent. 

The despair and grief of poor Miss Cowper may be imagined; like that of 
the betrayed brother and bridegroom, it was past the power of words to 

deSCnbe> Chapter XXVIII. 


From the confusion, amazement, and anger of the scene which followed the 
discovery of Teresa’s flight, Mr. Edwardes beckoned Florence away. They 
hastened to the library, where, for the present, they could be sure of no 
intrusion. The aged painter was much agitated; but joy was the predominant 
expression of the words which burst from his lips. 

“ He is free! The boy is saved! He may yet be happy!” he murmured. 
“ Child,” he said, turning to Florence, “ thank Heaven for this great deliver¬ 
ance. Why do you look so pale and sad? ” 

“Dearest grandpapa!” she replied, “poor Charles is so very unhappy. 
This grief will be so terrible for him to bear ! ” 

“ Ay, true,” said the artist. “ I did not reflect on that—a sore trial for the 
time. But, Florence, he took it quietly, did he not ? He was far calmer 
than the poor old lady.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Florence, half smiling, “but he suffered fearfully. 
Did you see his face as he went out of the room ? ” 

“ No,” he replied. “ I looked at him when he caught Miss Cowper in his 
arms and carried her to the sofa. His face was flushed, but he appeared 
entirely occupied with her, as if he had really been her son.” 

“Ah! that is so like him,” said Florence, “always unselfish and self- 
restrained. It is painfully impossible, at times, to tell whether he is suffering 
or happy. But I saw his face when he moved back for Aunt Norman to help 
poor Miss Cowper, and it was pale and rigid with agony. Oh ! grandpapa, 
I cannot rejoice in his sorrow.” 

There was a tender reproach in her tone which touched the old man. 

“ I am unfeeling, I believe,” he said, doubtingly ; “ but I was thinking of 
the future, which will be all the happier for the present suffering. Ah, 
Florence, that is why good angels can bear to look upon our life, all tear- 
fraught as it is, because they see the future good.” 

Florence kissed his hand silently. There was a pause. 

“ Florry,” said her grandfather, “go seek your brother, and tell him I 
think we had better go home. It will be easier for him to bear this 
mortification away from this house.” 

She hesitated, but at length replied, “ Perhaps he may wish to be alone.” 

“Nay, he will thank you,” said her grandfather. “Let him feel he has 
hearts to rest on.” 

She obeyed, and went in search of Charles, lie was not in the house. 
Florence, led by the sympathy which ever made her divine Charles’s whims 
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or wishes, took the path to a leafy covert, which she had once shown him in 
the park. She was not mistaken. He was there, extended on the green 
sward, his head buried in his arms. He did not hear her light footstep. She 
was obliged to make him aware of her presence. She did so very timidly, 
by saying, “ Grandpapa has sent me to you, dearest Charles. He says we 
had better go home at once.” 

Charles sprung up as she spoke, and Florence for a moment shrunk back 
as she looked at the pale, haggard face on which agony had stamped the 
lines of years. The next moment she took his hands in hers, and pressing 
them affectionately, said, “ My dear, dear Charles—my dear brother.” 

• Her sympathy, her tenderness broke the thrall of rigid agony: he bowed 
his head, and his eyes filled with welcome tears. She spoke soothingly again 
to him, saying, “ Sit down, dear Charles—sit down for a few minutes.” 

And they sat side by side, she holding his hands in hers, and murmuring 
words of kindly sympathy. 

“ Oh, Florence,” he said, brokenly, at last, “ it is too terrible ! They might 
have trusted me! Guy knows how I love him; I would have given her to 
him, as I would my own life for his ; but this cruel treachery, it is very hard 
to bear! ” 

“ It is, indeed ! ” said Florence; “but, Charles dear, you will be patient, 
1 am sure you will, Remember we look to you for an example. You will 
try to be calm and brave for our sakes.” 

“ Brave! ” he repeated. “ I am a very coward, a very child. Oh, Teresa! 
Oh, my brother! how could you, could you be so cruel ? ” 

Florence tfept tenderly for him, and as she pressed his hand, whispered 
comfort; not mere ordinary consolation, but words of holy power to quiet the 
troubled spirit. Their positions were for the moment reversed ; he was 
learning from his pupil, his “ own forgotten lore.” Nor were her gentle 
efforts entirely unavailing; he was soothed and calmed, and the torrent of 
grief grew less bitter. 

At length they both rose, and proceeded to the house. Florence coaxed 
him into the study, where Mr. Edwardes awaited him, and then telling 
Charles she would come back soon, left them alone. 

That evening the Edwardeses took leave of Miss Cowper by message. 
The poor lady could not see them; she had been in a succession of 
hysterical fits, and was still attended by Dr. Robinson. Very sadly the 
little party, as evening closed in, returned ter the old house accompanied by 
Mr. Grevilie. No one had thought of pursuing the fugitives but Dr. Straker, 
whose agitation and agony were unspeakable. He at once followed on the 
traces of his child, with the eagerness of despair. Was punishment to come 
at last, and thus ? By an Airley’s hand and through the child for whose 
sake he had sinned ? Ah ! what an abyss had he dug, little by little, beneath 
his feet, both for this world and the next. 

Chapter XXIX. 

Charles Airley’s was just the character to sink under his present trial. 
Tender, sensitive, and imaginative, his life seemed bound up in the two whom 
he had loved from childhood, and their double perfidy shook his whole being, 
as suddenly awakening a sleepwalker might the physical system. Words would 
but feebly tell the mental agony of the few days following Teresa’s flight. 
True she was unworthy of his love; but how seldom, alas! is the strongest 
and most fantastic of our passions guided or won by worth. He loved her 
fondly, passionately, even now. And then Guy—his own twin brother—his 
dearest, his only relative. It was such a double blow! Happily Nature 
always steps in to the relief of the over-burdened soul, and physical suffering 
comes mercif ully to help us against the more terrible torture of the mind. 
Four days after Teresa’s flight Charles Airley lay in the unconsciousness of 
fever. 

The Edwardeses nursed him very tenderly, and when at last strength in a 
small degree returned, they carried him to the seaside, that the fresh ocean 
breezes and the change of scene might help his youth in rallying from this 
almost death-stroke. It was wonderful to see how the dear old artist tended 
the poor boy; how raother-like was the sweet old ladv. Ah, Charles, these 
good, true hearts will save you from a worse evil than death; they will teach 
you that truth and love still exist; that, though the false and selfish have 
betrayed you, you need not therefore doubt all mortals henceforth and for 
ever. They will save you from the curse of the double-minded—suspicion. 
Florence had a great share in this work of love. She was ever at hand to 
cheer and soothe him, and to sympathise with every change of mood. 

For some time after his illness Charles never named his betrayers ; nay, so 
weakened had his memory become by the frightful illness which had prostrated 
liis bodily powers, that the painter and Florence believed at times he had 
utterly forgotten its cause. It was not so. With returning life had come 
the bitter recollection, but he shrank from speaking of it with a morbid horror. 
It was months afterwards, when winter had yielded to spring, and they were 
hoping shortly t® return to Stanmore, that Florence learned the secret of his 
remembrance. She was walking with him on the esplanade in the dim twilight. 
There was a spring sadness in the soft humid southern breeze, as it stole over 
the sea, a hush around, broken only by that sad murmur of the waves which 
harmonises so truly with sorrowful remembrances. Charles was the mere 
• shadow of his former self; so thin, pale, and weak, but the mental power was 
returning to his eye, and the firmness to his step. 

“ How soothingly sweet the air is! ” said Florence. “ How delicious that 
vague music of the sea. I shall be sorry to leave Hastings even for home.” 

“ And I also,” said Charles, quietly, “ it has done me so much good. But it 
is time to work again. I have had a long leisure. Time for deep thought, 
Florence, which must now be followed by action.” 

“ And you will grow quite well when you are once more at work,” said 
Florence. “ I think you are a little weary of your holiday.” j 

“That could scarcely be, when I have such society to make it delightful,” 
he replied. “ Dear Florence, your grandfather and yourself could slay all the 
dragons of ennui that ever infested a life. No—all has been wisely, merci- | 


fully ordered. I recognise a Father’s hand in the physical • a 
weakness that obliterate still more terrible memories; nay, i n the aU<l 
of suffering itself. She was no fit helpmate for mo. I knew it even 
my selfish passion blinded me most. She could never have strengthened my 
hands in His service; never have shared the manifold anxieties, or lightened 
by sympathy and counsel the awful responsibilities of my vocation. It has 
been a severe, but wholesome discipline, Florence.” 

She passed her hand through his arm, and pressed it kindly. “ Dear 
Charles,” she said, “lam so thankful that you can bear to speak, that you 
can think thus.” 

“ You are very good, my more than sister,” he replied ; “ and I should be 
a monster of ingratitude not to acknowledge how bountiful Providence has 
been in raising up such friends for me. Henceforth I will never murmur, 
never repine for the lost-” He paused, much agitated. 

“ Charles, you must not talk about it yet,” said Florence. “ You are not 
strong enough, indeed you are not.” 

“ Yes, dear; I must—I will—I ought to know—I ought to understand. 
Florence, where are they ? Are they happy ?” 

His voice faltered very much, but Florence did not again attempt to check 
! a discussion of the subject. She felt it would be better to get it over at 
! once, and she answered hurriedly and quickly, “They are living with Dr. 

’ Straker. He followed them, brought them home, and now has taken Guy 
into partnership. Miss Cowper steadily refuses to forgive Teresa, or rather 
to receive her again. Mrs. Straker tMnMMiss Cowper is influenced in her 
conduct by Dr. Robinson, who almo# ims at Stanmore ; but we do not 
think so. She had always a high (some people would say a romantic) sense 
of honour; and she was so utterly shocked at their conduct! She has taken 
Helen Straker to stay with her for a little while, because—because—” she 
hesitated—“ the poor girl has been very ill.” 

“ Perhaps she will adopt her instead of-” 

“No,” interrupted Florence, anxious to spare him her name ; “ no, she has 
distinctly declared that it is only as a temporary guest she receives poor 
Helen.” 

There was a pause; Charles was too agitated to speak. Then Florence 
added, “It is but just to tell you that they were both dreadfully sorry when 
you were in danger. Guy came daily to ask for you, and once, when you 
were unconscious, he saw you for a few moments. I am sure neither of 
them^iad an idea of the agony they would inflict. They could not under¬ 
stand my brother’s heart! ” 

“I am glad they were sorry,” he murmured, “less for my sake than their 
own. Another reason for that wise infliction of fever, Florence.” 

“ It is very terrible that people should be so cruelly selfish, so treacherous,” 
she exclaimed, indignantly; “I own I could scarcely speak patiently to either 
of them.” 

“ It was a mistake to act so, Florence. Guy need not have doubted my 
love, nor need she. If they had but told me, if they had but trusted me, I 
would have given her to him.” 

“I am glad they did not ask you!” exclaimed Florence, quickly, “for 
then you would never have understood their selfishness, and it would have 
been harder to forget her.” 

“ Perhaps,” he replied; “ but it would have been better that my brother 
should have acted honourably. Are they very happy, Florence ? ” 

Again his voice trembled. 

“ Do you think they can be, Charles, with such a fault resting on their 
consciences ? I do not. Besides, both expected a speedy forgiveness from Miss 
Cowper. They saw only her trifling absurdities of character, and were unable 
to decipher the noble and sterling qualities that lie beneath. They are dis¬ 
appointed ! and Teresa is not well fitted to endure the little privations of her 
father’s house. Poor Dr. Straker, I am very sorry for him. He looks more 
miserable than either of them.” 

Charles was silent during a turn or two; then he spoke again in a low, 
steady voice. 

“ The bitter fruit of ungoverned passion,” he murmured. “ Ah ! Florence, 
I have been nearly, if not quite as guilty of that as Guy. I .was false to the 
best purposes of my life,—false to my duty as a clergyman, when I chose with 
wilful blindness such a wife as Teresa. I cannot think him much more to 
blame than I was. May I never so err again. But that is impossible. 
Henceforth I devote myself to my calling alone ; and my Florence will keep 
her brother to herself without a rival.” 

He looked down on her as he spoke, with a mournful but tender smile. 
She answered it by a bright happy glance. 

“Ah! we shall see!” she cried. “We have nothing to do with the 
future, Charles. Let us only try to be happy in the present.” 

Florence told her grandfather of this conversation with tears of joy. 
The old man was touched by it. 

“He’s a good boy, a very good boy,” he said. “ I knew he would some 
day see his folly in choosing her. It was a merciful thing that the dis¬ 
covery of his mistake has not been made after marriage. His brother Guy, 
traitor as he is, has been his best benefactor in this instance. She would 
have destroyed him here and hereafter. Charles Airley is good, tender, true, 
and full of talent, but he is weak.” 

Mr. Edwardes paused and sank into a reverie. Florence, vexed she 
scarcely knew why, bent over her work, and did not again resume the 
subject. 

They were all reluctant to leave that beautiful sea-coast. For hours 
Florence wandered on the sands or beach, either alone or with Charles, 
regretting the past winter, and dreading the future. She had been very 
happy—a dangerous happiness, during which the sternly-banished love had 
regained all its power. Always near Charles Airley, his confidante, com¬ 
panion, and nurse, every feeling of generous sympathy and pity, awakened 
by his sufferings, she had learned to love him with an intensity of which she 
was scarcely aware. He was utterly unconscious of her affection, He 
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believed she would have been the same blessed comforter to any one suffering 
as he had been. He thought she loved him only as a brother, and felt that 
her affection was a wonderful compensation for the love that he had lost. It 
was not without a pang that he thought of the necessity of their separation. 

But they must part. . , . , . , „ 

By some means Miss Cowper’s earnest desire to atone m a degree for the 
ini urv Teresa had inflicted, was fulfilled, bhe had succeeded in obtaining 
for Charles Airley the gift of a small living in a rural part of England, 
and as soon as his restored health permitted, it was his duty to proceed 
thither. Therefore by the time April shadows and sunshine were flitting 
over the sea, they left Hastings for their respective homes. 

Chapter XXX. 

The bright summer is again upon the earth; it is a year since Teresa’s 
fault had dimmed its glory for many hearts, and Florence Edwardes is once 
more treading the road leading to the village of Stanmore. She goes, intent 
on kindness, to the home of the Strakers. Helen meets her at the gate. 
They had become great friends, those two; there was a sympathy of character 
between them, and Helen’s dark eyes gleamed with pleasure, as she greeted 
Florence. “ How kind of you to come so soon again,” she said. 

“ How are Teresa and the baby ? ” inquired Florence, as she kissed her. 

“ Teresa is very poorly,” was the reply. “ She does not get up her strength 
at all. Oh, Florence, I fear she never will, while she frets so continually.” 

“ It is very sad,” said Floren^^ “ I wish we could persuade Miss Cowper 
to receive her again.” JRP 9 

‘‘There is no chance of that,” said Helen, sorrowfully.' “Everybody says 
Miss Cowper is going to marry that little black doctor. He dines every other 
day at Stanmore, and has luncheon with her always. No, I am sure she will 
never receive Teresa again as her heiress; there is no hope, since even 
baby could not move her—that sweetest of little darlings! I do wish the 
dear girl would try to be content at home, and not fret any longer about it. 
Papa is quite uneasy on her account.” 

“ Poor Teresa! ” said Florence, compassionately ; “ I am come to offer her 
our house whilst we are away. Perhaps the change may do her good, and it 
will relieve you all from your present overcrowded condition.” 

“ How very kind,” exclaimed Helen, gratefully; “she will be so glad to 
get away. And,” she added, in a low tone, “ I shall be so thankful to get 
rid of Guy.” • 

“ Why, dear ? ” asked Florence, gravely. 

“ Oh ! because he is so disagreeably exacting and selfish,” she replied; “ I 
am quite sure, dear Florence, he only married Teresa because he thought she 
would be an heiress. He never loved her! no, never; and as their hopes of 
recovering Miss Covrper’s favour grow fainter and fainter, he grows morose 
and cross, harsh, and inattentive to her. Papa is wretched, too; I can see 
he is. Poor, dear, kind papa! he grows prematurely old, and looks careworn 
and restless; and yet he is more indulgent to Guy than he would have been 
to one of my brothers, I am certain.” 

“ It is very sad,” said Florence, as, linking her arm in Helen’s, she walked 
slowly through the garden; “very sad; but things may mend. At any 
rate, the dear doctor will be relieved by their absence. Can Teresa see me 
now?” 

“ Oh ! yes, she will be very glad, very much obliged to you,” said Helen. 
And she led her companion affectionately up to the room in which the young 
mother lay, on a couch, by the open window. 

It was a pretty, neat chamber. A rich perfume stole in from the garden, 
and the sunlight made it bright and cheerful, as its rays fell on the sweet 
baby sleeping in its bassinet, and the fair young invalid on the sofa, Florence 
gazed admiringly on her former rival. How very beautiful she was. Her 
golden hair, of that rich hue which looks like sunbeams (not red or duller 
sandy) had got loose from the tiniest of caps, and fell on her pillow, sur¬ 
rounding the lovely lace with a halo of soft gold. Her complexion was lily¬ 
like, her hand of a transparent whiteness. She might well have imaged 
saint or Madonna, but for the expression that hung about her rosy mouth. 
Her exquisite loveliness was marred there by the peevishness which spoiled 
that as well as other blessings. Something like a smile, however, greeted the 
entrance of Florence, and she listened with manifest pleasure to the proposal 
her friend came to make. 

“She would like very much, indeed! It would be very pleasant to go 
there. Guy, she knew, would be very glad. He had often wished the 
miser’s house had been left to him. But,” she continued, fretfully, “ we 
are both so unlucky, Florence, dear. Who would have thought when you 
came first to visit me at Stanmore, that you would be the heiress, and I 
poor. It really seems unfair.” 

“ Oh, Teresa! ” said Helen, blushing, “pray don’t talk so ! We ought to 
be very glad that dear Florence is rich, and able, as well as willing, to 
help us.” 

“ Well, Helen, and who said I was not glad ? I am sure I am rejoiced at 
Florry’s good fortune. I was only speaking of my own ill fortune.” 

“Darling,” said Florence, taking her hand gravely, but tenderly, “pray 
don't use that heathen word. You know a wise Providence, not a blind 
chance, orders all things. It is a belief to make us contented with whatever 
fate we meet.” 

, “Nonsense, Florence ! Providence did not make me run away with Guy. 
If I had only married Charles,” she said, plaintively, “I, should have been 
heiress of Stanmore still.” 

“ But not happy, Teresa. You loved Guy; you would have been very, 
very miserable, had you been Charles’s wife.- No misery can equal a false 
marriage. It leads to everything evil, spiritually, if not temporally. Oh ! 
believe me, you are far happier as you are.” 

“Then why do they blame me for marrying Guy? Why does Miss 
Cowper refuse to receive me, if I was not to blame ? ” 

“ Lear Teresa,” replied Florence, gently. “ I did not say you were not to 


blame. But your error was in the deceit you practised, not in the affection 
you gave to Guy, at least so grandpapa thinks. I cannot answer for Miss 
Cowper.” 

“ Ah!” said Teresa, “ I always told Guy we had better confess our love 
to Charles. I knew he would forgive and help us, but Guy would not. He 
said he could not stand it. He had not courage to look on Charles’s distress. 
Guy is very feeling; he oannot bear to see any sorrow.” 

Florence made no answer. Her thoughts wandered to the many forms and 
many names in which selfishness clothes itself. When she spoke again it was 
on the subject of her visit. 

“We go to London the day after to-morrow,” she said, “and then our 
house will be quite at your service, and you can remain there till we return. 
Guy will not be far out of the way of helping your father, and the autumn 
may perhaps bring a reconciliation with Miss Cowper. Now, Helen, let me 
look at my godchild, if the darling is awake.” 

With all the pride of early auntship Helen lifted the small baby from its 
cradle and placed it in Florry’s arms. She admired and kissed it, and talked 
of it to Teresa, till the peevish line quite passed away from the young mother’s 
mouth, and when the kindly visitor rose to depart, Teresa would really have 
made a good picture of bright earthly beauty, if not of that befitting saintship. 

Guy heard of the invitation with a delight which quite surprised Helen. 
“ It was just what he wished,” he assured Florence, when she repeated her 
invitation in the drawing-room; “ it would relieve his generous father-in-law 
from an overcrowded house, and the fresh air would do Teresa and the baby 
a great deal of good. Would she also give him leave to work a little in the 
old garden where he had played as a boy ? It would seem like taking his 
wife home.” 

Florence cheerfully assented, pleased at having, given so much pleasure; 
though the thought would intrude of the callousness with which Guy contem¬ 
plated inhabiting the house under the roof of which he had last dwelt with 
his injured brother. Before Florence left for towfi she had the further 
satisfaction of knowing that Miss Cowper had so far relented as to send a 
present of a handsome sum of money to her former favourite. 

Charles Airley joined the Edwardeses at their pretty little house in Norfolk 
Street, and Florence was delighted at the improvement in his looks since they 
had parted. The entire freshness of scene and people; the engrossing 
interest of his new parish; the incessant occupation he had found (all excel¬ 
lent cures for love-melanGholy!) had done much to restore him to mental and 
physical health. He no longer sat silent and pale, answering Florence’s 
attempts to amuse and cheer him by wan wintry smiles, which gave her 
deeper pain than his frequent and heavy sighs. He talked with animation; 
smiled his own sweet, gracious smile again and—joy of joys, for her loving 
heart—appeared to find his whole happiness in her society. 

Though every hour forced on poor Florence’s mind the conviction that 
Charles did not love her as she loved him, still it was a happiness to be with 
him. Soipe careless word, some cold look or indifferent tone, continually 
banished the vain and subtle hope which involuntarily and secretly clung 
about her heart. She knew it was wrong and foolish. She struggled at 
intervals with her affection, and tried to overcome it by the recollection of 
how she had smothered it, when it threatened to be sinful; but, little by little, 
it was gaining the mastery over her prudence and her pride. It was no 
longer wrong, and it might not be hopeless. 

Miss Edgeworth spoke with her usual unerring acuteness when she 
declared propinquity to be one of the chief causes of love—that is, of ordi¬ 
nary love. The wild passion which is sometimes mistaken for it, or that 
divine instinct by which souls really twin recognise each other, may spring to 
life in a moment; but the affection of every-day life is more a thing of growth 
than we are accustomed to consider it. It was as likely to tell on both sides, 
however, as on one; and certainly Charles Airley was beginning to think 
with unusual regret of his approaching solitude in his village parsonage, and 
was urging with selfish, as well as hospitable eagerness, his adopted relatives 
to go there with him, when a sudden event changed the whole future of their 
lives. 

One evening, whilst sitting in that beloved twilight, when they could so 
entirely, and in such pleasant subdued tones, express every thought and 
feeling, the man-servant brought Florence a card, and said a gentleman 
wished to speak to her alone. She took it to the window, glanced at the 
name, and could scarcely restrain an exclamation of surprise as she read “ Mr. 
Guy Airley.” With a beating heart she hurried from the room, dreading lest 
Charles should ask who her late visitor was, and marvelling what could have 
brought Guy to London. In the library she found him. He advanced, and 
took her extended hand, trembling, looking much agitated. « 

. “ I hope you bring no bad news, Guy,” she said, alarmed at his look and 
manner. “ Teresa ? ” she asked. 

“ Is quite well,” he replied. “We are all well; but I have strange, startling 
intelligence to communicate, Miss Edwardes. I scarcely know how to tell it, 
and yet I must—I ought—I owe it to the dear brother whom I have so 
wronged.” 

He paused. Florence sat down and pointed to a chair. He placed him¬ 
self beside her, still nervously agitated. 

“ You are just arrived from along journey,” she said, gently. “ Have some 
refreshment before you tell me your news.” 

“ No, no, not here, not in this house,” he replied. “ You must hear it at 
once. Miss Edwardes, your kindness and hospitality have met a bad reward. 
The permission you gave me to garden on your property has lost you your 
inheritance.” This he said abruptly. .*-■ 

“ What can you mean ? ” she exclaimed, beginning to imagine he was mad. 

“ That Mr. Whatmore has left a will,” he replied; “and I have found it; 
and by that will, Charles inherits all his property—all you now possess ; and 
we—he and I—twin brothers—are descendants—children of Geoffrey What¬ 
more. He—the eldest heir of Stanmore.” 

Guy poured out all this amazing intelligence with eager and nervous 
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tfcpidity; and Florence listened in mute astonishment. He had been silent a 
jninute or two before she spoke. 

“ This is indeed wonderful,” she said, in her soft low tones, “ very won¬ 
derful. Where did you find my grandfather’s will ? ” 

“ In the garden, buried in an old iron box. I was digging up a bed of 
dead hyacinth roots when my spade struck against something hard. I, of 
course, dug to discover what it was, for I hoped to have found a treasure for 
you, knowing that Charley had once seen Mr. Whatmore bury something. 
By dint of no little exertion I at length succeeded in raising an iron coffer, 
the hinges of which were broken, so that as I lifted it from the earth in 
which if was buried, the lid came of, and some papers fell out. As I picked 
them up to replace them, I saw that one was addressed 4 To the twin 
brothers, Charles and Guy Airley.’ You may imagine my surprise; as it 
was addressed to both of us I opened it, and found that it was a letter from 
your Grandfather Whatmore.” Here he paused. 

“ Well ? ” said Florence, much interested. 

“ It is here: will you read it >” said Guy. And he placed in her hands a 
soiled and yellow sheet of paper which had been once sealed and wafered. 
She opened it and read thus:— 

My Dear Cousins, —This will inform you in case of my death, that you 
are the lawful sons of Geoffrey Whatmore of Stanmore. You were orphans, 
and the Ayah who took care of you brought you to England. She was taken 
ill after landing at Portsmouth, and got somebody to write to Mr. Whatmore, 
Stanmore, asking him to come and take her charges, as she was too ill to 
travel further. By that time your uncle was dead, and as I was the only Mr. 
Whatmore of Stanmore, the letter was delivered to me. I started at once. I 
shall never forget the expense of the journey, though I travelled by waggon ; 
and, when I arrived, found that the poor creature was dead. So I brought 
you back to my own house, as you know, and treated you as my own sons. 
But I did not let you know you were heirs of Stanmore, as I dreaded your 
growing up in thriftless habits; and for other reasons also I thought it wise 
to change your names to Airley. Since then I have sold my portion of Stan¬ 
more to Miss Cowper. This was, I am aware, scarcely just to you, but as I 
intend Charles to be my heir, it will all come right in the end; he is a good 
lad, and will take care of you, Guy. I disinherit my only daughter, if she be still 
living, because she married against my wish the son of that old spendthrift, 
Edwardes; and all my goods I shall bequeath to you, Charles Whatmore, in 
atonement for benefits received from the sale of Stanmore, which, if you like, 
you can still claim, as it was left to you. Hoping for your pardon, and that 
you will take care of my hardly-earned wealth, I remain, your loving cousin 
and well-wisher, It. Humphrey Whatmore. 

“So,” said Florence, as she concluded reading this singular epistle, 

“ Charles is heir of Stanmore. and I unjustly hold his fortune also.” 

“ Can you forgive me for revealing this secret ? For being the harbinger 
of such painful intelligence ? ” asked Guy. 

“I have nothing to forgive,” she replied. “It is you who have been 
wronged—you and Charles. I am only sorry that my poor grandfather 
should have been so wicked,” she said, sadly. “ Did you find the will of 
which he speaks ? ” 

“ Yes, Miss Edwardes; it is here sealed and tied up.” 

He presented to her a large packet, endorsed, “ The last Will and Testa¬ 
ment of It. H. Whatmore.” She laid it on one side. 

“ The box also contained the certificates of my father’s marriage,” he con- i 
tinued, “and of our baptism, a bundle of letters from my mother to her ! 
husband, and many deeds and bonds; they are all there,” he said, pointing to j 
a large portfolio which he had placed on a side table. “ May I hope that i 
Charles will see me now ? ” he asked, timidly. “ Perhaps by this time he has j 
forgiven-” 

“ Long ago,” said Florence, cordially rising and extending her hand. “ I 
will go and send him to you. You are a messenger of good to him now.” 

“ Ah! Miss Edwardes, if only the good could have arrived without paining ! 
you. I know Charles will never take your fortune.” j 

“ He will do what is right and just,” she said, gravely. “ My grandfather 
had a right to do as he would with his own. Rest yourself, and take a glass 
of wine before you see your brother.” 

She rang and ordered refreshments for Guy before she left him. 

“ Where have you been, Florry ? ” asked Charles, as she re-entered the 
drawing-room. “ You vanished quite suddenly.” 

“ I have had an unexpected guest, Charles—one who loves you dearly.” 

“Guy!” he exclaimed, colouring deeply. 

“ Yes—Guy. He has come with strange and good news, dear Charles. 
Will you see him ?” 

“ Of course, dear,” he replied. But the elder brother's colour fluctuated 
painfully as he spoke. “Where is he, Florence ?” he asked, and his voice 
faltered slightly. 

“ In the library, waiting for you. Go to him, Charles.” 

She took and pressed his hand, and after one minute’s fluttered pause, an 
instant’s prayer, the young clergyman left the room to meet once more the 
brother who had betrayed him. Florence meantime stole softly to her grand¬ 
father’s side, put her arm round him, and leaned upon his shoulder. 

“Well, darling, what is it ? ” was the instinctive question of the tender old 
’ man. 

; ■ “ Grandpapa,” she replied, “ we are no longer rich; and Charles and Guy 
Airley are heirs of Stanmore.” 

The painter’s surprise was extreme; and as Florence related Guy’s strange 
story to him and to his wife, who drew near to listen, he manifested a more 
lively interest than Florence had ever seen him show before in a mere tem¬ 
poral matter. But, like herself, neither Mrs. Edwardes nor he expressed any 
anxiety on their account of the will. They could, they felt, trust implicitly 
in the justice and goodness of Charles Airley. 

“ It is rightfully your money, Florence. It was unjust of Whatmore to 
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leave it to a distant relative, and Charles will never take it from vou ” said 
the old lady, quietly ; “but it is a strange and happy thing that Providence 
led him to us long ago, and taught him then to love us; for it would have 
been quite different if a stranger had proved the heir.” 

No thought of his love being only a meet reward for their kindness to a 
poor and desolate boy crossed her mind, hut it did Florence’s. . 

“Ah! grandmamma,” she exclaimed, “Charles’s affection is only the 
reward of your and grandpapa’s goodness. I see it all now.” 

She kissed the old people tenderly. And then they talked of the discovery 
of Charles Airley’s birth ; at which Mr. Edwardes greatly rejoiced, for he had 
a gentle liking for good and old blood, being himself by birth, as well as by 
nature and culture, a gentleman. He was glad also that the brothers should 
be thus reconciled, for his spirit, as that of genius always is, tuned to mor^i). 
harmony, was disquieted by quarrels or dissension of any kind. After a very 
long interview, when the brothers entered the room together, a mere spectator 
would rather have said that the happy trio, whose smiles lit up the tea-table, 
were the gainers of a fortune, than the pale, agitated, distressed young man, 
who hurried up to them, and catching Florence in his arms, exclaimed, as he 
bent over her, “ You cannot think I would take it, Florence! you cannot 
believe this foolish will would make me wrong you. Could the gold of all 
the world repay the vast debt of gratitude I owe to you and yours ? ” 

(To be concluded in our next*) 


A SONG FOR CHRISTMAS TIDE. 


The holly shines bright on the wall, 

Be happy and joyous to-day ; 

Let the heart, in its gladness, be young, 
Let the words oflove tlow from the tongue. 
The cares of the world put away— 

For this is Christmas-tide. 

The mistletoe hangs overhead, 

And virgin lips tempt you beneath; 
Kiss them, in love, be happ3 r the while, 
Christmas allows it, and he will smile 
From under his holly-green wreath— 
For this is Christmas-tide. 


The cold wind may whistle without, 

Who cares for the cold wind to-day ? 
Pile up the fire, and light up the room ; 
Bid adieu to the cold and the gloom ; 

Be joyous and glad while you may— 

For this is Christmas-tide. 

Be happy, but do not forget 
That many are craving to-day 
For the food that doth gladden the heart; 
Do not bid them in sorrow depart. 

Nor send them all empty away— 

For this is Christmas-tide. 
_ J. O. 


THE BLUE TROOPER. 

A TALE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

Towards the close of the last century there lived in the quiet little town o! 
Arnhem, in Holland, a widowed lady named Andrecht. Her health had long 
prevented her from mixing much in society, and for some time previous to 
that at which our tale begins, the infirmities of age had rendered her a close 
prisoner in her old-fashioned snugly-furnished house in the Oberstraat. 
Although in easy circumstances, her style of living had for many years been 
extremely plain, and, at the time we are speaking of, her whole establishment 
consisted of an elderly female, who discharged the duties of housekeeper, 
servant, and companion. 

In the month of June, the widow allowed herself to be persuaded by her 
son, who was established as a doctor in a neighbouring village, to pay him a 
short visit. Consultations were held with a neighbouring blacksmith, and a 
magnificent system of bolts and bars was the result; so strong, indeed, wag 
the confidence reposed in it by the old lady and her maid, that it never 
occurred to them to ask a neighbour to “ keep an eye ” upon the premises 
until their return. The house was, therefore, locked up and left alone. In 
order, however, that the reader may appreciate the importance of the many 
apparently trifling circumstances in the drama he is about to witness, it may 
be well for him to have an outline of the leading features of the locality which 
was the scene of it. 

Parallel to the Oberstraat, and in the rear of the houses on the side 
of Madame Andrecht’s, was a canal, the towing-path of which was sepa¬ 
rated from the gardens of the several dwellings by a thick hedge. The 
widow’s house (which, by the way, was of a far superior character to any in 
that quarter) was the last but one in the street. On the right, the corner 
house was occupied by a weaver and his wife; and past this, at right angles 
to the Oberstraat, ran a street, the Kortestraat, leading to a bridge over the 
canal, and beyond it, to the principal barracks of the town. In the latter 

portion of the street was situated the hostelry of Nicholas D-, the 

Blue Trooper. 

The widow’s visit extended itself to three weeks. At ten o’clock on the 
morning of the 30th of June, the carriage containing herself and her 
attendant stopped at her door. There was nothing unusual in the appearance 
of the house. The front door was opened by the maid. The boxes they 
had brought with them were deposited just within it, and the carriage drove 
away. Mistress and maid then entered the house and closed the door 
behind them; but they had taken scarcely a dozen steps along the passage 
leading to the sitting-room in the rear, when, both stood aghast at the scene 
which presented itself before them. The dining-room furniture had been left 
in perfect order, and the dining-room door was locked the last thing before 
they left. It now stood wide open, and revealed the room in the strangest 
state of disorder; chairs and tables piled into a heap; the carpet torn from, 
its fastenings, and huddled into a corner; the skirting-board and wains- 
coating torn away through nearly the whole length of the room, the hearth¬ 
stone lifted from its place; and, in more than one place* the planking of 
the floor removed. There was a tradition current in the neighbourhood, that 
the builder of the house, one Jan Krahert, had buried in it somewhere or 
other, a fabulous amount of gold. The thieves had. evidently been credulous, 
and had suffered the penalty of credulity. They had found no gold, for a 
simple reason—there was none to find. Their search, however, in another 
quarter, had been more substantially repaid. 
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A. large elaborately-carved and ornamentally-bound press had been broken 
open, and various articles of jewellery, plate, and other valuables removed. 
It was the sanctum of the good widow, and as such the depository of various 
memoranda she had made Tor the benefit of those among whom she intended 
to divide her property by her will. The bulk of the e memoranda had been 
enclosed in a large leathern pocket-book. That too was gone. Sacn egious 
hands had plunfed into the very penetralia of the shrine. Two “secret 
drawers" in the remotest part of it, in one ot which the pocket-book was last 
seen safe, lay topsy-turvy on the floor. 

There was a peculiarity in the treatment to which this piece of furniture 
had been subjected, highly suggestive to the professional detective. The upper 
rim, in which the heavy bolts shot home, had been removed by the extraction 
of a few screws. The drawer-locks too exhibited the marks of an accom¬ 
plished hand. From this press, and a couple of heavy boxes, also adroitly 
broken into, the bulk of the missing property had been taken. From the 
position of certain kitchen utensils, it was surmised that a selection had been 
made for removal, but that, from some cause or other, the marauders had been 
disturbed in carrying out their plans. Everything, in fact, indicated that 
they had decamped in haste. The dining-room, and the kitchen which 
adjoined it, had alone been visited below, while on the upper floor all the 
rooms but one were locked and undisturbed. 

The wealth of the widow was known to be considerable, and it seemed 
hardly probable that thieves acquainted with her circumstances and habits 
would have contented themselves with what, alter all, could form but an 
inconsiderable portion of her property. The thieves' had probably suspended 
operations at daylight—at this period of the year extremely early—and been 
prevented from resuming them. 

In the garden were marks of a ladder-foot and footsteps. Both, however, 
had been tampered with, and partially effaced. In a window, directly above, 
a pane of glass had been entirely removed, and, although the window was 
found closed, it was obviously by this route that the entrance of the premises 
had been effected. The burglars had forced the door of the room in which 
they landed, and proceeded immediately down stairs. The garden door was 
unlocked. By this they had evidently retired. 

11 must not be supposed the good old lady made observations to the extent 
we have given ; the shock she received was too much for her, and she sank 
down, overcome with agitation and alarm. Her attendant was, also, at first 
so terrified as to be incapable of summoning aid. 

On the first alarm the police were on the spot; and there being something 
to see, a crowd soon sprang up to see it, and besieged the house. For some 
time it required the active interposition of the officers to prevent the curious, 
or, it might be, the more materially-minded, from effecting their entrance; 
and more than once, indeed, it appeared probable, despite their exertions, 
that the roaring mob would be precipitated pell-mell into the house. 

Foremost in the ranks of the beleaguering host, and battling with an energy 
worthy of a better cause, was the worthy master baker H-, whose repu¬ 

tation as the quidnunc of the district was thoroughly well established. IIow 
he did battle to be sure! There was almost fury in the good gossip’s exertions 
to reach the door; but he had his reward. One surge of the huge heaving 
mass, and he stands on the step with the police; another, and he is swept 
within the portal of the house, despite their strenuous exertions to keep him 
out. It is vain just now to think of ejecting him. The officers have other 
matter on their hands. He passes for the moment unmolested to the scene of 
pillage—and alone. His success imparted fury to the mob, chafing with im¬ 
patience before the closed and guarded door. Each assault, however, resulted 
in the victory of the police—the imperturbable police—untroubled to all 
appearance by any curiosity of their own. The angry yelling of the assailants 
dwindled down to a murmur of disappointment. “ Quiet! " shouted one 
fellow with stentorian lungs, “ the master baker will soon be out; we shall 
have a full account of the whole then." 

Laying this flattering unction to its soul, the noble monster strove to still 
the cravings of impatience that devoured it. It is not destined to be tried 
long. A fresh arrival of police enables those who have withstood the brunt of 
the attack to enter, and their first act is to hand the master baker politely 
into the street. His appearance is welcomed with a roar of expectation. A 
hundred tongues assail his ears. A hundred hands are stretched out to secure 
his attention. For the first time in the experience- of Arnhem the baker is 
taciturn and gloomy. What has he seen ? A volley of questions delivered 
with frantic energy from below elicited no reply. He stands with an air of 
irresolution, and almost horror, as he contemplates the crowd. Plucking 
his hat over his brow, he dives at length into the midst of it, and strives 
to reach his house, which is on the other side of the street. It costs 
him a desperate struggle, and a tail of his coat, before he gains the 
goal. To the amazement, scarcely less than the dismay of his neigh¬ 
bours, he no sooner reaches it than he enters, and unceremoniously 
slams the door behind him, and leaves anxious expectation standing un¬ 
satisfied in the street. 

Fortune certainly favoured the mob that day. Excitement was forthcoming 
without the least delay. Hardly had the last remnant of the coat-tails of 
the good master baker disappeared within his door, before attention was 
attracted to the proper front of operations. The weaver we have mentioned 
as the widow’s neighbour had succeeded in effecting a lodgment on the steps. 
He stood, apparently reckless of all remonstrance, clinging to the police. 
While in this position, the door was opened from the inside, and gave him a full 
view of the realm of mystery within. The next moment he was pushed down, 
and resumed his station in the crowd. 

Momentary as this glimpse into the interior had been, it seemed sufficient 
to establish in his mind the correctness of some surmise he had already formed, 
if one could judge by such pithy observations as “Ah! I thought so," “I 
suspected something of the sort." 

The bystanders fixed upon him at once. “ Eh, what—tell us—eh, what do ! 
you suspect ?" 


“Have a care, Master Weaver," said a neighbour in a warning tone; “ the 
Pedlar is behind you." 

The friendly monitor was too late. The “ Pedlar," a well-known agent 
and spy of the police, had heard the few words that had escaped him. Within 
an hour the weaver and his wife—the latter had used but little disguise in her 
insinuations—were summoned into the presence of the justices of Arnhem. 
They hardly seemed prepared for this ; and both at first strongly repudiated 
any knowledge of the perpetrators of the robbery. The expressions they had 
made use of were repeated to them, and pretty distinct intimations given them 
of the consequences of attempting to screen guilt. 

“ Well, then," the weaver exclaimed at last, “ if you must have my sus¬ 
picions—and it’s only suspicion, after all—I believe, whoever else there is, the 
Blue Trooper has his hand in the game." 

The person thus incriminated was, as we have said, a vintner, carrying on 
his business near the barracks. His sobriquet of “ blue " he derived from 
having served in Van Wackerbarth’s Dragoons, known as “ The Blues." His 
connection with the widow arose from his having married a servant, who had 
lived with her for above six years. She had been married from the widow’s 
house, having by her good conduct succeeded in winning her mistress’s esteem 
to such an extent, that the old lady had actually advanced the money necessary 
for their establishment in the hostelry and tavern. 

Happily as it had ended, the course of love with the young people had 
hardly run altogether smooth. Indeed, at its commencement, the maiden 
had a rather narrow escape of losing either her lover or her place. A 
moonlight night had more than once tempted the lovers to stroll out, 
and there was nothing for it but to leave the street door ajar, and 
Madame Andrecht at the mercy of the world. Pity is of no clime or age. 
When it rained, this Dutch handmaiden of the last century led her hero to 
the kitchen, and regaled him with the best. Babbling Humour, with her busy 
tongues, soon brought the scandal to the widow’s ear; and, as a supplement 
to many excellent homilies read by the exemplary old dame, a solemn locking 
of the front door, and a deposit of the key beneath her pillow, formed thence¬ 
forward part of the routine of her peaceful life. 

Blessings on her innocence ! May the wit of all duennas be as keen! If 
there be truth in an old proverb, Love must have had many a hearty laugh. 
Night after night the front door was safely locked, but night after night 
there was a meeting of the pair at the door leading into the garden, that was 
little dreamt of by good Madame Andrecht. Transgression in this second 
form, however, seems never to have been brought to the old lady’s ken; and 
the pair were married not only with her approval, but with very substantial 
evidence of her heartiest good-will. 

It was now incumbent on the weaver to support his insinuations, or rather, 
to justify his charge. His grounds of suspicion, he said, rested on two facts. 
At dawn that morning he and his wife had seen a boat moored opposite the 
widow’s house ; at daylight it was gone. At six o’clock he had passed 
along the towing path. At the very spot where he had seen the barge, 
he had found the handkerchief * produced. The article was handed up. 
It was a blue one, of coarse manufacture, and bore in one corner the 
initials N. D. 

The handkerchief might be considered evidence against the trooper, but 
how could the boat connect him with the affair r Marry, thus. Their 
worships would understand it if he related an incident in the trooper’s court¬ 
ship. It occurred shortly after the vigorous precautions we have immortal¬ 
ised had been adopted at the front door by Madame Andrecht. The weaver 
had for some nights had his attention drawn to a noise as of some one clam¬ 
bering over the wall which*separated his garden from the street leading to 
the canal. One evening he lay wait, and captured in the very act the Blue 
Trooper. His prisoner burst out laughing. “ I’m going," he said, “ to hid 
! Hannah good night." 

I From this time for perhaps a week, the passage of the trooper across his 
i garden was continued, but his wife at last had raised objections to its oon- 
| tinuance, and the soldier was told that he must in future consider that means 
of access to his sweetheart closed. A week and more had elapsed after 
this prohibition without their hearing anything more of the trooper, when 
one morning very early, his wife had called to him that Hannah and her lover 
were in Madame Andrecht’s garden. They watched until the latter took 
his leave. He climbed over the fence at the bottom of the garden, 
waved a last farewell from the towing path, jumped into a boat that was 
moored in the canal, and pushed off. Since that morning until the marriage 
of the young couple, they had often in the gloaming seen the boat moored Tn 
the canal. In the morning it was always gone. 

Such was an outline of the weaver’s story—plainly, circumstantially told. 
His suspicions were shared by all who heard him, and an immediate order 
issued for the arrest of the Blue Trooper. 

If doubts existed in the minds of any as to the propriety of this course, 
they were effectually dispelled on the entry of the police, who had been 
engaged in investigating the robbery upon the spot. Before making their 
report, they recommended the instant arrest of—the Blue Trooper. No 
doubt they had some strong grounds for their suspicion. No, they had 
nothing more than this : a shrivelled wisp of paper, so charred, indeed, that 
it seemed hardly possible to, decipher a single word of the printed matter it 
had formerly contained. It had been found by the side of the press in the 
dining-room. The aid of science had been invoked, and on being subjected* 
to powerful tests, it proved to be part of a permit granted by the excise. The 
date was the most legible part of all. Reference was made to the books of 

the excise; on that day a permit had been issued to Nicholas D-. for 

thirty gallons of Hollands. The free vintnery was at once brought to a 
stand, and the trooper, with his household, marched off to the town-hall. Two 
officers remained on the premises for the purposes of a search. 

Public excitement had now become intense. The authorities proceeded 
at once to the examination of their prisoners; they took the trooper first. 
His air was calm and self-possessed, and his answers given apparently, with 
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the greatest frankness; he admitted in the main the correctness of the facts 
deposed to by the weaver ; but denied positively having been upon the widow’s 
premises since the latter had left Arnhem. The handkerchief was shown 
him. He owned it at once. When asked where he had seen it last, he 
answered carelessly that he remembered losing it about six months back ; it 
might be more ; he had lost it, and thought no more about it. He was told 
when and where it had been found. He met the information with a shrug, 
betokening at once incredulity and indifference. 

It was now past noon, and an opinion seemed somehow or other gaining 
ground that justice had got the wrong party by the ear. A stir at the door 
of the justice-room announced the arrival of the officers who had searched 
the tavern. The trooper was removed while they made their report. A 
wary old inspector stood forward. Every cranny of the house had been 
searched. Had anything been found that could in any way throw light 
upon the robbery ? “Nothing, except this,” he said. The object, whatever 
it was, was wrapped in paper. It was handed up to the bench. A pin 
might have been heard to fall as the burgomaster proceeded to unroll 
what proved to be an old leather pocket-book. As to its connection with 
Madame Andrecht there was not much room for doubt. The fly-leaf bore 
her name and her address in full, while to put all further doubts at rest, a 
pocket in it contained two letters addressed to her, which had passed through 
the post. 

There was something peculiar in the position in which the pocket-book had 
been found at the Blue Trooper’s. It was described as being stuffed between 
the ceiling and the top shelf of a cupboard in the bar. 

The widow’s health not admitting of her attendance, the book was for¬ 
warded to her for formal identification. It was hers, she said, and she had seen 
it safe in the press on the morning she left Arnhem. Some slight amusement 
was created by the announcement of the officer who had acted as envoy on 
this occasion, to the effect that the old lady absolutely refused to give up the 
book. It was considered needless to insist upon the point, and the evidence 
was resumed. 

The amount of cash found in the Trooper’s house, had struck the officers 
as in excess of what he could have earned fairly, during the short time he had 
been in business. He accounted for it by saying it belonged mainly to his 
father-in-law, a statement in which the other members of his family concurred. 
The pocket-book he stoutly maintained he had never seen before. 

This was not what the authorities had expected. The promptness of the 
arrest and search would, they hoped, have found the criminals with the red 
hand; and here, after all, they had as evidence against the principal of them 
nothing but circumstances of suspicion, with one article traced to their 
possession, which, if they were really guilty, they were most unlikely to have 
retained. Equally firm was the demeanour of the rest of the Blue Trooper’s 
household. They protested their entire innocence, and stoutly denied ever 
having seen the pocket-book before. As for the young wife, she exhibited 
something like temper on the latter point. “ It was,” she said, “ impossible 
it could have been found in the position described; for she had that very 
morning, with her own hands, taken down every shelf in the cupboard, and 
must have seen it had it been there.” 

It was now evening. The examination had lasted the whole day. The 
risoners w F ere remanded, and the audience retired to think and talk of nothing 
ut “the great robbery case,” and the guilt or iunocence of the parties under 
arrest. 

To the absorbing interest taken in the fate of these individuals, we sup¬ 
pose, must be attributed the slight impression madte by an announcement which, 
at any other period, would have produced a nine days’ wonder of itself. This 
was the disappearance, that very morning, of a well-known character at 
Arnhem, being no other than the keeper of the garrison stores, one Joseph 
Christian Kiihler. Oddly enough, it seems never to have occurred to auy one 
to connect his disappearance with the great topic of the day; and as the 
regimental accounts and the money in his hands were found correct, after the 
issue of the usual notice of desertion, no one thought further on the matter. 
No one, that is to say, but the police. The police pondered it, and watched. 

Another long day of examination. The court was fairly at its wits’ end. 
The composure and apparent truthfulness of the accused couple, with the good 
repute the trooper had hitherto enjoyed, produced a strong impression in 
their favour; and a proposal to release them under surveillance was being 
•discussed, when there appeared upon the stage a personage who gave a very 
material impulse to the action of the drama. 

A gentleman of good credit in Arnhem, entered the court hastily, and 
laying a somewhat bulky parcel before the bench, requested and obtained 

leave to make a statement, which ran thus :—“ One, Isaac C-, a carpenter 

in the town, had for some time been in his debt. He had lately sued him, 
and obtained judgment. That morning his debtor had waited on him, 
entreated him to give him time to make his payment, and on being refused, 
had given that (pointing to the parcel) as an instalment, or rather a security, 
for the debt. The parcel was undone, and two silver candlesticks and 
a silver coffeepot, with the monogram A. A., were brought to light. 
The proposal had struck him as so strange, that he had at once asked the 
carpenter how he became possessed of them. The question seemed to 
stagger him at first. ‘Never mind,’ he said, after a moment’s pause, ‘I had 
to take them for a debt of mine, so I hope you will let them go, at any rate for 
the present, towards yours.’ Such conduct had of course the effect of still 
further exciting his suspicion, and he had expressed with tolerable plainness 
the view he took of the affair, when the carpenter entreated him to take the 
things, and say nothing more at present, or it would be the Blue Trooper’s 
ruin. ‘ The Blue Trooper ? ’ he had asked him. 4 Do you mean Nicholas 

D-? ’—‘ I do,’ the carpenter replied; ‘ he gave the silver to me for 

thirty florins, and he owes me thirty more.’ My only surprise, the 
merchant added, is that the carpenter himself has not before now come 
forward. He could hardly have left my house an hour before the news of 
the Blue Trooper’s arrest was known all over Arnhem.” 


This was the second glimpse the lynx-eyed myrmidons of the law lmd 
gained of the produce of the burglary. It stimulated them as a fresh scent 
will wake up baffled hounds. The carpenter was summoned. He came in 
. breathless haste, and before a question could be put to him, began a voluble 
| account of his share in the transaction just narrated. “ Thank Heaven ! M he 
| said, “ he had been sent for. He could not have borne the suspense much 
longer. For the last four-and-twenty hours he had suffered all the tortures 
| of a ‘ guilty man.’ How glad he was to have it off his mind. This was how 
it was. For ever so long the Blue Trooper owed him sixty florins, and never 
a farthing could he get on account. At last his creditors wouldn’t wait—one 
of them had actually sued him—and so he had just told the trooper that 
matters between them must be cleared up. To his amazement, the trooper 
declared himself equally eager for a settlement, handed him the articles there 
(pointing to the table) and told him if he would write off thirty florins he 
might have them, and as to the balance he would pay that in a few days.” 
Witness was asked whether he was not struck at once by the strange nature 
of the affair. “ Yes,” he said; “ but as to the idea of a robbery, it never crossed 
his mind. No, not even when the trooper had cautioned him’about disposing 
of them at Arnhem, and told him that by taking them to Amsterdam, the 
increased value he would get for them would pay his fare. He asked* the 
trooper why he hadn’t visited Amsterdam himself for this purpose. ‘ And so 
I will,’ he had received for answer, ‘ if you will give me time.’ Time was 
however, precisely what he, witness, had not got to spare, and so he had taken 
the silver, and made nothing by the transaction. His creditor the timber- 
merchant had the matters for the same sum.” 

“ Did it never occur to you,” inquired one of the magistrates, “ to inquire 
how the trooper became possessed of silver plate?” “ Yes,” was the answer, 
“ I did, and he said it formed part of a legacy left to his father-in-law by a 
lady in whose service he had lived as coachman.” 

Such was the carpenter’s story, in the delivery of which his manner was 
restless and uneasy. His manner was, however, at all times rather peculiar. 
A cloth was laid over the silver, and the Blue Trooper was recalled. His eye 
wandered nervously round the court; it encountered the face of the carpenter, 
and a visible tremor passed over his frame. 

The court resumed its examination of the prisoner. He admitted the debt 
of sixty florins. This admission caused a profound sensation. “Have you,” 
he was asked, “ made any payment on account of this debt ? ” A pause ; the 
prisoner bit his lip. The question was repeated. The prisoner somewhat abruptly 
answered, “No.”—“Think again/’—“I am certain, no.” This time the 
tone was firm. “ You had better not be hasty in anything you say. Have 
you never given, for instance, any articles of value ? ”—“I!—articles of value! 
—no.” The puzzled stare that accompanied was an excellently feigned, if 
feigned, expression of surprise. 

It was time to try the working of the spell. The cloth was lifted, and the 
attention of the prisoner directed to the silver pile. “ Well, he knew nothing 
about them; never saw the things in his life before.” 

The sternest admonitions of the court were unavailing to make him swerve 
from this denidl. The interrogation was resumed. “ You say you made no 
payment on account. You were pressed to do so, were you not?”—“I was.” 
—“ And you paid nothing ?” A repetition of the strife within. The brawny 
frame quivered as he faltered out, “ I paid nothing.”’—“ Was there money 
enough in the till ?”—“It belonged to my father-in-law.” 

The trooper’s brother was called in. Had his brother recently paid any 

money to the carpenter, Isaac C-? Why, yes, he had paid him thirty 

florins only the day before yesterday. 

The trooper nearly fainted. A buzz betokened the feeling of the audience 
at the turn taken by the case. The wife and father-in-law of the prisoner 
were separately called, and gave evidence to the same effect. Thirty florins 
was the sum, and the day before yesterday the day. 

The trooper gradually seemed recovering his self-command. When he was 
at liberty to address the court, he spoke with a firm voice as follows :— 
“ Lying is, I know, a mark of guilt. I am not guilty, but I have told a lie. 
It is true I told my wife and family I was going to pay Isaac thirty 
florins. I wanted them for another purpose—one I didn’t want my wife to 
know anything about.”— “ And that was ? ” A pause. “ I had been 
gambling, and had lost.” 

A smile of incredulity sat on the lip of more than one of the occupants of 
the bench. The trooper took no heed of it. “ There,” he said, raising 
himself to his lull height, and pouring out a long sigh of relief, “it’s over 
now. My wife may learn that I’m a gambler; but I’m no thief!” 

Of the persons to whom he had lost the money he could give no account. 
He had met them, he said, at a tavern, and was ignorant even of their 
names. 

Isaac C-’s indignation knew no bounds. The possession of the stolen 

goods had cast a tinge of suspicion on his fair fame, and he insisted 
vigorously on the matter being thoroughly cleared up. His housekeeper 
and his apprentice were called. Both had heard the trooper speak of 
the silver ‘ as a legacy. Moreover, the carpenter produced his books, in 

which, under date of June 30, was an entry, “Paid by Nicholas D- 

part payment of bill delivered for sixty florins, three articles, silver, value 
thirty florins.” 

Public opinion had at last touched ground. The Blue Trooper was the 
thief. The only point worth considering further for a moment was whether 
he had confederates. His removal from the House of Detention to the Gaol 
showed pretty significantly what the magistrates thought upon the matter. 
Justice was about to put him to “ the question,” the torture of the rack, in 
solemn form, to elicit who they were. 

The greatest excitement prevailed as soon as the matter became known; and 
the awful ceremony, already almost in desuetude, formed the only topic of 
conversation. It was looked upon as certain the prisoner would confess “in 
the first degree.” Pity for useless obstinacy had almost supplanted the in¬ 
dignation against the criminal, when the case passed suddenly into a new 
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phase, and the horrors of the Chamber of Torture were, at least for a time, 
postponed. A letter was delivered by the post at the town hall. It was 
addressed to “ The worthy magistrates of Arnhem.” It ran thus : “ Another 
hour, and I shall have passed to where neither the magistracy of Arnhem, nor 
the General Commanding the District of the Rhine, has anything to say. 
Before I go let me do an act of justice, lou must know you are making an 
immense mistake. The trooper and his family are innocent. The carpenter’s 
story I do not understand. It may he his are the hands that did the work 
after all. Take the hint. It’s all you ’re likely to get from Joseph Chris¬ 
tian KtJHLEit, late corporal in the company of ’Lelong.” 

The writing was not Kiihler’s. It was singularly beautiful and regular, 
whereas Kiihler’s was not a good hand at all. Fresh doubts—which, to the 
credit of the authorities, were readily embraced as a pretext for postponing 
“ the question.” Public opinion, however, refused to advance beyond attri¬ 
buting the work to an accomplice in a praiseworthy, but comparatively 6afe 
endeavour to save the Blue Trooper from the rack. It was useless to 
speculate on a case so full of mystery. The only thing seemed to be to 
wait and watch. One effect the letter, however, had—it drew attention to 
the missing man. Ilis conduct and character had been unimpeached. Large 
sums passing through his hands had been honestly disposed of, and his 
accounts were in perfect order. Was it worth his while, every one asked, for 
the sake of such a trifle as had been abstracted, to have become a thief? 

Popular excitement, far from flagging, rushed with eagerness into the new 
channel thus opened up, but with slender hopes of. arriving at any definite 
result. Viewed in any way, the matter seemed shrouded in obscurity ; and if 
at times a ray of light seemed breaking in upon it, it was only to render more 
profound the darkness into which it immediately relapsed. The police alone, 
amid the general confusion, preserved the even tenor of their investigations. 
They were baffled, but not disheartened. And now, as if to support the 
character of this extraordinary case for versatility, fresh actors arrive upon 
the scene, and straightway the whole aspect of affairs is changed again. 

A gentleman occupying extensive business premises in the neighbourhood 
of Madame Andrecht’s house appeared and requested a private interview with 
the police. His statement was, shortly, this : On the morning of the 29th of 

June, Isaac C-had visited him at his warehouse and begged for the loan 

of his barge for that evening. It being inconvenient, he had refused. The 
applicant became pressing; he had asked him why he wanted it at night. 
“ Some people,” was his reply, “find it handier to move by night.” Taking 
this to amount to an avowal that he was about to assist in the removal of 
a bankrupt’s goods, he had remonstrated with him on the dishonesty of the 
act; the carpenter had suddenly changed his note. His mate, he said, and 
he wanted the boat for fishing, but they were afraid to say so “ because 
fishing made the boat so dirty.” Thinking the thing probable he had at 
length given a reluctant consent, the carpenter promising faithfully that the 
boat should.be alongside the wharf, in proper trim, by “peep of day;” 
and he had kept his word. 

By “peep of day,” having risen to make preparations for a short journey, 
the gentleman had seen the carpenter and his mate below upon the wharf, 
making the barge fast in its accustomed place. There were neither creels nor 
lines for fishing that he could see, and the floor of the boat appeared per¬ 
fectly dry. This arousdd his curiosity, and he went down ; when he got to 
the boat the men had gone. The pretext of fishing was palpably a false one. 
What had they been doing ? In looking round the barge his eye lighted on 
the end of a paper parcel concealed beneath a part of the planking. The 
boards were loose. He raised them and drew out the parcel, which con¬ 
tained two silver forks; they bore the monogram A. A. The conversation 
of the day before instantly rushed into his mind. They had been helping 
bankrupts to remove their goods. Annoyed at the employment of his 
property in such a service, witness had resolved on giving the offending parties 
“an inch or two of his mind;” and in his way to the coach-office made a 
point of looking in upon them. The carpenter and his apprentice were in 
earnest conversation when he arrived. They seemed startled by his appear¬ 
ance, and a perfect consternation seemed to seize them when he politely 
presented them with the forks, and said, “ Our fish in the canal are, I suppose, 
so nice that they make people forget their forks—my service to you—and 
real silver, too!” The agitation of the apprentice was such that witness, who 
attributed to them nothing more serious than the removal of some bankrupt’s 
goods, thought he had punished them sufficiently, and went away. He left 
Arnhem that morning on his tour, and had returned only late the night before. 
He had heard the outline of the story from a passenger in the diligence on 
his return, and the suspicions produced by it in his mind became certainty 
as soon as he learnt the events of the last few days at Arnhem. He believed 
the whole was but an infamous plot of the carpenter to divert suspicion 
from himself and his confederates. 

An order was issued for the arrest of the carpenter and all his household. 
Justice had at last lighted on the real delinquents. Every article of the 
still missing property was found carefully secreted in his house. 

The behaviour of this set of prisoners was very different from that of the last. 
Their denials, indeed, were no less strenuous; but it was clearly impudence, 
not innocence, that sustained them. On their first examination they differed 
in the principal facts—soon lost the thread of a tale that had evidently been 
agreed upon, and at last began to betray and throw the blame upon each 
other. The rack was hinted at, and the hint was quite enough. Their 
statements were at last brought into uniformity by their confessing all. 

It turned out that the burglary had been committed on the night of the 
29th of June. The actors in it were the carpenter and his man, the latter of 
whom, some years back, had been employed in the house, at the time that the 
tradition of the Andrecht family, as to hidden treasure somewhere in the old 
house, was being discussed. It had fired his imagination at the time, and for 
years had been working steadily on his mind. Opportunity had rendered the 
impulse irresistible; and the two, in full belief that they should be able to 
abstract the gold and replace the premises so as to ayoid detection, set out to 
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commit their crime. Various causes had delayed them, so that they almost 
feared that they must give up the scheme. It was grey morning before they 
had been able to remove any considerable portion of the thick panelling that 
lined the room. What they had laid bare disclosed no signs of gold. Their 
disappointment was great. Little time remained for them to search. With 
desperate eagerness they tore up the flooring. Equally without result; and 
as a last resource, they looked about for subjects of less chimerical character. 
The press caught their eye. The rim was off it in a trice. The bolts shot 
back; the drawer locks forced, and the contents turned out upon the floor. 
A hasty selection was made, and they were off. The kitchen utensils, it 
appeared, had been placed together with a view to a search under the floor, 
and not with any design of being removed. The first alarm, the next morning, 
had found the carpenter, his mistress, and apprentice, on the alert in front of 
the widow’s house. 

The language of the weaver and his wife had found a welcome echo in 
their breasts, and drove them at once into the diabolical scheme of making 
the Trooper the scapegoat of their crime. Taking with him the pocket-book 
that had been stolen, the apprentice went at once to the Blue Trooper’s 
house, and called for a dram and a light for his pipe. The Trooper was in 
the bar alone. He went into an adjoining room to fetch the chafing-dish, 
and the moment, during which he turned his back, was that selected by his 
wily customer for reaching over and laying the pocket-book on the shelf on 
which it had been found. How well the plan was calculated we have seen. 
For a time the Blue Trooper’s guilt appeared too plain for doubt. 

Matters were not even now altogether satisfactorily cleared up, as far as the 
ex-soldier was concerned. Certain matters, such as the handkerchief and the 
burned permit, remained to embarrass his partisans. He was released and 
returned to his business, but it was under the blighting influence of 
surveillance ; and “ public opinion ” still more despotic than the police, 
dismissed him with the comfortable imputation of some vague mysterious 
connection with the burglary in the Oberstraat. He found good help, 
however, before long, and that from a quarter in which he was little disposed 
to look for it. The schoolmaster of a village about twenty miles from 
Arnhem, waited upon the authorities, and produced a sheet of paper on 
which were the words “Joseph Christian Kiihler.” He asked if they re¬ 
cognised the hand. The “corporal’s letter” was referred to. The corre¬ 
spondence was exact. The quota he was enabled to supply towards the 
denouement of the piece was this. He had a lad under his charge named 
Hechting, who was both deaf and dumb. The boy wrote so exquisite a hand 
as to be in general request for copying official documents and the like. Some 
three weeks since a stranger had called at his school during his absence, and 
inquired for Hechting. The latter had come, and after some colloquy with 
the stranger, carried on by writing on a slate, the two had gone away together. 
The stranger took him to the village inn, called for a bottle of wine, and 
when they were alone, produced the rough draft of the “ corporal’s letter,” 
and requested the lad to copy it. The latter complied without hesitation, and 
copied the first part almost mechanically. As he proceeded, he exhibited indi¬ 
cations of anxiety and alarm, and when the address to the magistrates of 
Arnhem met his eye, he stopped, and declined to do anything further in the 
affair. After much discussion on the slate, however, he gave in. The letter 
was fair-copied; the stranger went away, giving the amanuensis a florin for 
his pains, and enjoining on him the strictest secresy as to the transaction. 
These injunctions the boy had for a while obeyed. A lurking suspicion of 
something wrong, and the burden of secresy, had in the end been too heavy 
for him to hear, and he had disclosed the whole to his master. The latter 
saw at once the connection between the transaction thus revealed to him and 
the criminal investigation at Arnhem. Hastening to the inn, he inquired il 
the landlord remembered the circumstance of the stranger and'the boy having 
been there. He remembered it well. Who was the stranger ? Ah, that he 
didn’t know. Did his wife ? No, she remembered the fact of there having 
been some one—but who it was—stay, she remembered his going down stairs 
and—let’s see who was it he met—ah, Overblink, the miller—to be sure it 
was, and they had shaken hands as if they were old friends. Of course the 
miller would know who he was. Following up the clue he had thus obtained, 
the schoolmaster went to the miller direct. He reminded him of the 
occurrence. Did the miller remember who the stranger was ? Remember 
him, why, of course he did. It was his good friend, the master baker H., of 
Arnhem. The pedagogue cross-examined his informant to make sure that 
there was no mistake, and then, with this fresh fact in his possession, made 5 
straight for Arnhem. 

“Master baker H-!” was the astonished exclamation of the Burgo¬ 

master, when lie had heard the story. “ The old gossip may thank his stars that 
we have found the real thieves; he might otherwise have paid dearly for his 
meddling.” The dignity of justice had received a shock. He must be sent 
for and rebuked. 

A singular incident marked the baker’s arrival at the town-hall. He was 
met at the top of the steps by the Director of the Police. The latter had 
been indefatigable in his exertions in the great Andrecht case; but it was 
noticed that after the committal of the carpenter and his family he had been 
almost absorbed in thought. It appeared now as if a weight were off his 
mind. Laying his hand on the master baker’s shoulder, he solemnly, and with 
something of a'savage triumph, uttered these words, slowly: “ You will never 
be at large again.” It was true. He never was. 

Speculation was hard at work again; and once more the ghost of the 
“great Andrecht case” rose to plague the good folk at Arnhem, in the 
intervals of their private and less important avocations. It was charitably 
and ingeniously suggested that the worthy baker had broken into the house, 
after the carpenter had left, and finding the havoc made by the latter’s 
raid, had declined encumbering himself with ah unremunerative crime. 

The baker was examined privately, and from information they received, 
the police paid a visit promptly to the weaver’s house. The birds had flown! 
Pursuit was instituted after the fugitives, and the house was searohed. The 
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officers who conducted the search returned with blanched faces when their j 
task was done. There was no more mystery ab^ut the case. They had ! 
reached certainty—a most hideous certainty it was. In the cellar, scarcely I 
covered up with mould, they had found the festering remains of Joseph | 
Christian Kiihler! ■ 

The weaver and his wife were overtaken in their flight, and lodged that j 
same evening in the gaol of Arnhem. The ample confessions they and the 
master baker made under their examination removed the last traces of 
difficulty from this mysterious affair, and enabled the authorities to issue a 
poor indemnity after all; a public notice that “The Town Council desired 
officially to declare the Blue Trooper to have been the victim of an atrocious 
plot.” 

The awful details of the second crime may be very shortly told. We must 
transport our readers to the weaver’s house on the evening preceding the 
commencement of our tale. 

In a low, dark room on the ground-floor three men are seated, and are 
playing cards—a fitting trio. Each knows, hates, and fears the other. 
Kiihler was a personage of no small importance, notwithstanding, so far as 
the present company was concerned. Almost all the garrison contracts passed 
through his hands, and a word, judiciously slipped in by him, was often able 
to make or mar the fortunes of men in the position of the weaver and the 
baker; the latter had, through his instrumentality, obtained a contract for 
the bread, and in supplying it had more than once indulged in a contract 
baker’s besetting sin. Kiihler detected him, and offered him his choice, to be 
reported or purchase silence. The hush money was duly paid, and Kiihler, 
far from losing cast by the act, became thenceforward an object of his 
victim’s still more religious cultivation, and his hate. Not much more 
amiable was the feeling with which the corporal was regarded by the weaver. 
One article of the troops’ clothing had already been taken from him, and 
unless he submitted to the most exacting terms, he seemed likely to lose 
another. The three fawned and flattered the mighty arbiter of their fortunes, 
and the potentate repaid them with insolence. On "the present occasion, from 
some cause or other, the weaver thought fit to resent a vulgar taunt, and a 
quarrel ensued between him and the corporal; the baker joined the oppo¬ 
sition. Words grew high, and, at last, accompanied by a coarse epithet, the 
corporal launched a blow that felled the weaver to the ground. It was no 
great matter in itself; the weaver was the next moment on his legs and 
renewed the fight. 

The weaver’s wife seized a bar out of the loom, and dealt the soldier such a 
blow, that he reeled and fell upon the floor. In falling, he cat his face 
against a chest; and he rose and said, with a savage scowl, “ Never mind, I’ll 

be even with you yet. And as to you, you dirty cheat-” he said, pointing 

to the baker. The enchantment had been dispelled. The baker struck the 
corporal in the face. In a moment the room rang with curses and blows. 
The woman whispered her husband, and at once a madness seemed to ani¬ 
mate them both. Two foemen and a fury were too much, even for a dragoon, 
and he fell prostrate beneath their blows. The woman struck him as he lay, 
till they assured her he was dead. 

The reaction of their awful passions left them actually without energy to 
act. That night they could not even muster up resolution to dispose of the 
body of the murdered man ; for the night it was left weltering in blood ; at a 
late hour the baker slunk away to his own house, and the weaver and his 
wife retired—to rest! 

Betimes next morning the three were in conclave at the weaver’s house. It 
was then the weaver’s wife had noticed the incidents of the barge, which she 
afterwards turned to such account. The men bore the body to the cellar, and 
there buried it, in the best way they were able, whilst the woman busied 
herself in washing the stains of blood away. 

Their tasks were done, and they stood consulting how they should account 
for the disappearance of their victim, when suddenly each breath was held— 
a noise of hurrying feet—loud exclamations against the doers of some hideous 
act. It seems like a dream, a fearful dream, but it is real. An angry mob is 
gathering round the door. Every moment seems an age to the three 
wretches. A cry soon rouses them from their stupor. From amid the 
hubbub of imprecations there rises a shout of “ Make way for the police! ” 
succeeded by the demand of the police to “ Stand back, in the name of the 
law! ” 

Sheer despair gives courage to the woman. Advancing to the door, she 
boldly throws it open. Can she believe her eyes ? A friendly greeting from 
a neighbour. It is not their house the mob is thronging about. There has 
been a burglary, and the police are entering—next door. For the moment 
they are saved. But for the moment only, unless they can avert suspicion 
from the house. Quick as thought, the ready-witted jade has apprehended the 
real position of affairs, and arranged a plan to suit it; and in a few words the 
bold, bad woman, laid before-them the product of her plotting brain. They 
stood lost in admiration of the plan. She urged them to instant action in 
support of it. “ Out and among them, thou craven ! ” she cried, as she half- 
pushed her husband into the street. “You, too, Master Baker, you must not 
be seen here. Away with you, and spread the rumour. I will take them to 
the Blue Trooper’s first. Stay, marvellous good fortune! here’s the trooper’s 
handkerchief, I declare! 

The baker’s evil genius was nettled at the woman’s quickness and finesse, 
and devised a fitting pendant of its own. Drawing from his pocket a piece of 
paper covered with calculations made in pencil, he produced it triumphantly 
to the weaver and his wife. The latter were at a loss to guess what he 
intended. He turned to the other side of the paper, and there stood the 
Blue Trooper’s name. It was the excise permit. 

A curious circumstance connected with the case was, that the possession of 
this document by the baker was purely accidental. Some months ago he had 
made a bargain at the Blue Trooper’s inn ; and the permit, as no longer of 
any use, had been handed to him for the purpose of his making certain 
calculations. 


They were now all in the street. How well they played their parts we 
have already seen. Their very success appeared to them fraught with 
a fresh peril. They knew the danger of having diverted suspicion into 
a wrong channel. The tide might chance to roll back upon themselves. The 
day the trooper was sentenced to the rack they met to deliberate on the 
progress of affairs. The woman devised the “ corporal’s letter.” It met with 
acclamatipn. Over-caution in the execution proved fatal to the success of a 
subtilely contrived plan. 

t The double trial now went on apace. The Dutch law at that period recog¬ 
nised no distinction in the punishment of the two crimes. The baker, the 
weaver, the carpenter, his housekeeper, and his man, underwent the extreme 
penalty of the law on the same day. The weaver’s wife anticipated her fate 
by committing suicide in gaol.— Translated from the German , by J. 0. 


GRANDMOTHER’S CHRISTMAS STORY, 


Slowly fades the lingering daylight, 
Softly fall the shadows gray ; 

Do not close the curtains vet, love, 

Shut not out the dying day. 

Bring thy footstool, little Nelly ; 

Sit ye down beside my knee ; 

See how brightly leaps the firelight, 

As ’twere full of life and glee! 

It is Christmas Bve, my darling. 

We will let no cares annoy ; 

For this day should be a prelude 
To the morrow’s holy joy. 

Ah ! my memory backward wanders, 

. Passing scenes of joy aud woe, 

And it lingers on a Christmas, 

Many, many years ago. 

No, ’tis not a merry story, 

Much of sorrow with it blends ; 

Of a time of bitter trial, 

Loss of fortune and of friends. 

But this world can never offer 
Happiness without alloy; 

And our deepest ti-oubles often 
Usher in our purest joy. 

Christmas Eve ! but oh, so lonely, 

With a heart so steep’d in gloom; 

Thus I watch’d the shadows darken 
In that unfamiliar room. 

And I thought of the dear parlour 
Where I sat a year ago, 

Wreathed with holly’s gleaming coral. 
And the pearly mistletoe. 

While, with beaming smiles, my father 
Welcomed in each cheerful guest; 

Piled the sparkling yule-logs higher, 
Laugh’d at every harmless jest. 

Happy moments, but I dared not 
Think of them, I must repress 

Weak repinings, check my sorrow, 
Learn to bear my loneliness. 

Then I thought me of another. 

Young and handsome, gay and bold; 

Who with loving, flattering accents, 
Tender tales to me had told. 

I had known him from my childhood. 
And had often stolen away 

From my lessons to the wild wood, 
There with him and Guy to play. 

Bright and frolicsome was Harry, 

Ever full of glee and fun ; 

A rich farmer was his father ; 

Guy, the village blacksmith’s son. 

Best I loved to play with Harry, 

When my spirits bounded high ; 

But if I were sad or weary, 

Then I always went to Guy. 

Guy was thoughtful, grave, and earnest; 
Oft he sought some leafy nook ; 

Often spent the long’d-for play-hour 
Poring o’er some well-thumb’d book. 

Many a saucy trick I play’d him, 

Ott to rouse his anger tried ; 

But he never once reproved me. 

Never sent mo from his side. 

Ah 1 those happy days of childhood. 

All too soon they floated by; 

I no longer roam’d the wild wood. 

And I seldom met with Guy. 

While he seem’d almost to shun me, 
Harry ever sought my side; qp 

And I might have learn’d to love him, 

' Might in time have been his bride. 

But when wither’d leaves were lying, 
Brown and golden, all around ; 

And the autumn winds were sighing 
With a wild unearthly sound ; 

All my youthful hopes and visions, 

Like those wither’d leaves, were shed; 

And I almost fear’d for ever 
Happiness from me had fled. 

Little recks it now, my Nelly, 

How our riches wings had made; 

’Tis an old, and oft-told story— 
Kindness prey’d on, trust betray’d. 


But I still was proud and grateful. 

For I knew no spot of blame— 

Not a shadow of dishonour- 
nested on my father's name. 

Where was now my ardent lover?— 

In my season of distress 
He, who’d vow’d to lovo me ever. 

Left me in my loneliness ! 

Then I call’d in pride to aid me, 

Lest the world should see me grieve; 
Saw contempt in kindly pity 
Would no sympathy receive. 

Thus I sat that dismal evening 
In my dark and cheerless room, 

Sadly poring o’er my sorrows. 

Looking out into the gloom. 
Presently, through heavy cloudlets, 
Gleam’d one pure and brilliant stiff ; 
Like an eye of heavenly pity, 

Beaming on mo from afar. 

As I gazed my heart grew lighter, 
Mercy seem’d to gild its ray ; 

It was like the star of Bethlehem, 

Sent to guide me on my way. 

Softly on the wintery breezes 
Seem’d to float those sounds again, 
That were heard of old by shepherds— 
“ Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 

Then I heard a rapid footstep 
Firmly tread the sanded floor ; 

Heard it mount t he narrow staircase. 
Pause an instant at my door. 

Through the heavy twilight shadows 
Loom’d a figure, dark and high; 

I could not discern a feature, 

But I knew that it was Guy. 

Oh. how softly fell those accents. 

So familiar, yet so strange! 

Since I last had heard their music 
What a sad and dreary change ! 

Just as earnest, kind, and truthful, 
Were his words as those of old; 

As they stirr d the depths of memory, • 
Down my cheek the tear-drops rolrd. 

Yes, he was thy grandsire, Nelly; 

Never beat a nobler heart! 

In the spring we were united, 

Never more till death to part. 

Thou art very like him, dearest. 

And I often sit and trace, 

A soften’d im^ge of his features 
In thy fairand youthful face. 

Five and twenty years together 
Did we tread the path of life, 
Sharing every joy and sorrow; 

Ah, I was a happy wife. 

Then he left me : very dreary 
Seem’d the world of him bereft, 

And 1 did not rightly value 

All the blessings that were left. 

Then my first-born and my dearest, 

My brave-heaited, noble Guy, 

Soon was call’d to join his father 
In the world beyond the sky. 

I can now look back quite calmly, 

On that time of deepest grief; 

Time, the gentle friend of sorrow. 

On his wings has brought relief. 

Draw the curtains now, my Nelly, 
Flood the room with rosy light; 
Hark ! I hear thy father’s footstdp ; 

We must have a cheerful night. 

Now thy brother’s merry laughter, 

And thy mother’s cheerful voice, 
Mingle in a sweet wild chorfls, 

And it seems to say, “ Rejoice! ” 

And we will rejoice, my Nelly, 

None the less that we have given 
A short time to tender memories 
Of the loved ones now in heaven. 
Hark, they come 1 their cheerful Voices 
On my ear like music fall— 

Welcome, welcome all ye dear ones. 
Happy Christmas to ye all! 

_• Mnemosyne. 


As I like a young man in whom there is something of the old, so I like an 
old man in whom there is something of the young; and he who follows this 
maxim, in body will possibly be an old man, but he will never be an old 
in mind.— Cigrao. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Eugenie Tell, who by her name distwyers her predi¬ 
lections, follows up a late Correspondent s attack upon 
Rovaltv in as unwomanly a letter as we nave ever 
read. We shall, however, only tonchnpona Portionof 
it —The Queen has never yet exceeded ner royal 
income Her Majesty, moreover, is a pattern of 
income. ^ Her charities are immense, 

domestic inJ^f * but tho people’s steward, and a 
verv large portion of what she receives returns into 
the pockets of her poorer and deserving though un¬ 
fortunate subjects, objects of her charity, a charity 
which as a Christian lady she never boasts of. She is 
foremost in all good works. Her household gives 
employment to hundreds; and whenever she is wanted 
she comes forward and leads the nation. Abroad, even 
in America, we are envied for our good Queen; and 
Eugenie should travel, say to France even, or to Spain, 
to Switzerland, to Belgium, to Austria, or to Russia 
and Prussia, to know how much she is reverenced, and 
how happy we are esteemed in possessing so wise, so 
gentle, so good a ruler* That Victoria, in the eyes of 
God, is no more than any honest working man or 
woman is quite right; workman and Queen are the 
same in His sight, so that they do their duty; but He 
knows whose part is the more difficult to play; and since 
the time of Elizabeth we have had no sovereign who has 
played it so well as Queen Victoria. Eugenie Tell is a 
young woman full of extremes; she will learn that 
extremes are always stupid and vulgar. Rulers, like 
others, are only good by comparison. Will Eugenie, 
who has doubtless read history, tell us of a better 
queen than ours? 

Edith M.— Instead of telling you how to be married, we 
will tell you how young people should conduct them¬ 
selves when married. In the flush and brilliancy of 
early married love, the first faint impressions of the 
future husband and wife commence. As lovers, their 
dispositions were in a state of pleasant antagonism; 
as a wedded pair, they are presumed to be amalga¬ 
mated, and form an entirety which recognises mutual 
interests, advantages, and concessions, as the basis of 
their mutual happiness. The husband, then, even in 
the dawn of his marital life, should begin to create in 
his wife’s mind those favourable sensations which are 
the precursors of those solid ideas which bind woman 
to man by that strong, invisible intercommunion of 
soul, which only death can interrupt. This obligation 
is equally imperative on the wife. In the hey-day of 
her husband’s love, while his heart beats responsive 
to her every wish, and his mind is a fair tablet, on 
which none but summer thoughts are engraved, she 
should begin the study of his character, so that when 
the necessity arises, she may be able to accommodate j 
her own more plastic one to it without effort or incon- | 
venience. Indeed, with both of them this should early ! 
be an object of anxiety, so that there should gradually i 
grow up between them a conciliatory predisposition ! 
of tone and manner, which, when brought into requi¬ 
sition, would appear more a habit than a duty. 

Melita T.—Bashfulness is graceful in a young girl, and 
your timidity will wear off as you grow older. By 
intuition alone, nobody can become a good performer 
on the pianoforte ; and hence, finding in you a correct 
taste and a good ear, your instructors wisely recom¬ 
mend you to practise. Accustom yourself to read 
your music as you would a book, and then, when 
strangers are present, keep your eyes upon the book 
whilst you are playing, and you will almost forget 
their presence, and so gradually overcome your bash¬ 
fulness. Mere flower-painting from copies is little 
better than a mechanical operation. If you really 
possess taste and talent for drawing, as soon as you 
have mastered the rudiments, sketch from Nature; 
and till you are able to do that, copy, upon a reduced 
scale, some good artistical sketches, to accustom the 
eye to true perspective. Those who pretend to read 
character alone from the inspection of a pei-son’s 
handwriting, make a living out of their silly dupes. 
Your handwriting, like your playing, will improve 
with practice. 

George Tennant.— Years bring wisdom and change of 
opinions. Hell is no doubt often used as meaning 
only darkness, or the grave; but the whole con¬ 
text of the New Testament forbids us to treat it as 
merely imaginative. If we attempt to do away 
with eternal punishment, we must at once forego 
eternal reward. If we deny eternity, we are driven 
merely to a purgatorial punishment, which may be 
only in this life. Now experience at once denies that 
either the just are adequately rewarded, or the wicked 
sufficiently punished in this life ; hence we rely on 
what the Scriptures assert respecting the futtffe. What 
you refer to was written by a different hand, and under 
very altered circumstances. He who wrote it is now 
beyond either praise or blame, and in all probability 
knows full well, and better far than we, the truth of 
what we now boldly assert. 

A Musical Maiden and Pussy have two distinct attacks 
of sickness of heart; the one for popular applause, the 
other for the old panacea for all womanly ills, a hus¬ 
band. They write a deal of nonsense, and inflict it 
upon us, about Fred in the Funds, Gerald in the 
Guards, and Bertram and the Bank, and try very hard, 
poor girls, to be funny by ' ‘ apt alliteration’s artful aid ” 
—but it is no use. Pussy should applaud the M. M., 
and both go pray for husbands. 

Mary D.—A mistress has no right to burn a servant’s 
clothes, nor books, nor to strike her. Servants are 
as much protected by law as their superiors. Nor has 
the mistress any right to use such terms as fool and 
liar; a lawyer would rejoice to get hold of such a case, 
and would make tho master pay. You had better give 
warning and go in peace. 


E. B. —We address you, and thousands of others who 
trifle with the most precious affections, in the language j 
of gentle reproof and mild instruction. The firs"| 
quarrel frequently leads to a continual series of bicker¬ 
ings and domestic bitterness. Had that been mutually 
mourned over, had the thread of affection sewed up 
the wound, the healing balm—reciprocal forgiveness 
—would have closed it effectually, and made the pain it 
occasioned a remembrance soothed by the recollection 
of a triumph over weakness. Clouds will sometimes 
darken the conjugal atmosphere j but as with Nature 
so it is with man. The moon “o’er the dark her 
peerless mantle” flings, and tinges the sombre masses 
of the sky with her silver beams; the man and the 
woman have as glorious a light in their own hearts to 
drive away or subdue the frown on the brow, and 
cheer them on to mutual forbearance, mutual kindness, 
and that interchange of genial feeling, which makes 
existence a gentle spring from over which the rainbow 
Hope is rarely absent. With lovers the wisdom of the 
Frankleian maxim, “ A stitch in time saves nine,” 
should be an abiding homily in the temple of their 
courtship; for it is the first doubt, the first suspicion, 
the first jealous pang which rends their love asunder, 
and daily widens the separation, until distrust, anger, 
and bitter heart-breaking alienation come in all their 
rude force, and divide two beings every way adapted 
for mutual love and happiness. 

Brunette says she is miserable at home, but we 
shrewdly suspect all her misery arises from a very 
improper jealousy of the younger sister’s influence in 
the domestic circle. Favouritism in families is an 
offence against the principles of household govern¬ 
ment; but still the youngest must ever be the most 
petted, because they are the most helpless, and the 
eldest should consider, that love for them cannot be as 
demonstrative as it was in the days when their curls 
danced in the wind to the music of thoughts, that had 
no wider region than a joyous sensation of the present^ 
We must, however, observe that parents who wistrr 
to be impartial, shouldguard themselves against casual 
expressions which might be wrongly construed by 
those of their children upon whom in bygone years 
they had lavished a wealth of caresses. The coat of 
many colours is sure to awaken envy, and envy per¬ 
haps hatred. 

Daniel.— The judge would have exceeded his province 
had he “directed the grand jury to throw out the 
bill; ” he may have called particular attention to any 
part of the evidence in his charge to the grand jury, 
whose duty alone it is to ignore or to find true bills, and 
have pointed out what little ground there had been for 
the finding of the coroner’s jury; but the trial must 
have taken place upon that finding, even though the 
grand jury ignored the bill, unless the prosecution 
withdrew the charge. Without trial the judge cannot 
set aside the coroner’s return. The acquittal fully 
clears the character. 

Theresa. —An estate in tail cannot now be barred with¬ 
out the consent of the immediate heir. A modern 
instance, in which a duke and marquis were concerned, 
proves as well as illustrates this point of the law. 
But to facilitate such family arrangements, an Act was 
passed in the reign of William IV., chapter 74, which 
abolished the antiquated system of fines and reco¬ 
veries, and substituted a more simple mode of pro¬ 
cedure. The case you have laid before us is one for the 
careful consideration of an experienced solicitor. 

G. H. P.—Crackers, such as are used at fairs, and by 
schoolboys to throw upon the ground to make “ a pop,” 
are made by mixing intimately one part of flower of 
sulphur with three parts of very finely powdered 
chlorate of potash, then wrapping a few grains in thin 
paper together with a little dry hard ball of clay. It 
is necessary to observe that the chlorate of potash 
must be powdered by itself; any attempt to mix it 
by force with the sulphur might be dangerous, and 
would produce such a pop as would be long remem¬ 
bered by tho maker of crackers. 

J. W. J.—You are much too young to fall in love, for 
that it is which drives your Euclid out of your head. 
Light reading and pure mathematics may very well be 
made to accord, if you keep the first in proper subser¬ 
vience to the latter, bearing in mind that, as a pupil 
teacher, light reading will not aid you to earn your 
bread. Read leading articles and essays. There is a 
time for all things; keep to your resolve, and make 
the best use of your time. 

A. Z. —You cannot well make your own will. Many 
of the most eminent lawyers have tried to do so, with 
most disastrous results. Write down plainly what you 
intend, and pay a lawyer to put it into form. Then 
sign it before proper witnesses. Should you die in¬ 
testate, your estate—that is, your money and goods— 
will go in trust to your widow for your son, and she 
;allj . 


establishments, is usually assigned to some of the 
pupils, who are remunerated for it in some way or 
other. 

Amanda. — Send a postage stamp for a catalogue of 
Christmas presents to the publisher, S. B. Beal, 11, 
Paternoster Row, E. C., the inventor of the pocket 
chess and draught board. 

Christmas Tree. —For Forfeits, In-door Games, the Bran- 
cake, the Christmas-tree, and other seasonable recrea¬ 
tions, see the GirW Numb#, 2d. post free. 


Christmas Puddings, &c.— In reply to the numerous 
inquiries wo receive at this season, we must refer our 
Correspondents to our Family Herald Economical 
Cookery (post free, 2d.), and to the recipes given in 
Nos. 608, 612, 659, 602, 817, and 870 of the Family 
Herald. Three Numbers sent post free for Id. extra. 

Other Communications Received. — C. R.—Clara.— 
A. F.— Sea-shell.— Adele.— Mary F.—T. B.—L. 
(thanks).—G. A. H.—Jersy.—J. H. C.—J. J. S. B.— 
W. T. G.—R. L. R.— Scribo. — Villette. —E. S. (xxi. 
Of the Authority of the Church; xxii. Of the Authority 
of General Councils; The Articles will be found at the 
end of the Book of Common Prayer).— Dutiful (abide 
by what your father determines). —T. T. T. (the appli¬ 
cation for destroyed postage stamps, to be applied to 
charitable purposes, is either a cruel hoax, or a pre¬ 
meditated fraud).—E. A. W. (we do not recollect).— 
L. X. (the title has already run the round of the 
papers).— Tom (apply to Mr. Goodman, bookseller, 
No. 407, Strand, W.C.).—M. H. (apply to Mr. Deacon, 
Newsroom, Leadenhall Street; he keeps a list of such 
advertisements).— Inquisitive (send one question at a 
time; ask permission for your friend to accompany 
you).— Eugenie (Watten; Guelph).—A Sufferer (it 
is a case for medical supervision and care).— Nemo 
(not if with proper application, as it is merely mecha¬ 
nical ; Masters's Shorthand, 4s. 6d.). — Cyril (after 
the jury is sworn, its members elect one of them¬ 
selves to the office).— Huldah Amelia (he cannot 
claim it during his mother’s lifetime). — Fiole 
(certainly, if they have a correct ear, and will 
apply themselves). — Edith W. (good-looking, if not 
pretty; lady-like, but use darker ink).—A. F. W. 
(Mr. Smith, picture dealer, Bond Street; or Mr. 
Smart, Titchbourne Street, Piccadilly).— Malinda (not 
suited for publication; place them in the lady’s 
album).— Kathleen A. B. (do not be the first to make 
a present; you require practice).—V. V. V. (on the 
opening of his new theatre; various causes are 
assigned).—A. W. (far better as you are, than risk 
injury to the sound one. as the sympathetic nerves 
are so intimately connected).—M. A. P. (Puretta, a 
black mineral powder, used to strew over writing). 
— Dick C. (Edmund Becket Denison).— Camden Town 
(such an engagement seldom leads to anything ; you 
were silly, but your mother more so; do as you 
suggest).— Alicia H. (it would be folly to apply any 
remedy without medical advice and attendance).— 
S. K. (it did not reach us in time).— Botany (Darby’s 
Botany of the Southern States , 9s., and Wood’s Class- 
Book of Botany, 9s. ; Culpeper is out of priut).—S. S. 
(eighteen to twenty-five; consult the Complete Prac¬ 
tical Guide to the Civil Service, published by Messrs. 
Blackwood, Paternoster Row).—A. E. G. (be more 
careful in the rhymes; “ speaking ” does not rhyme 
with “ breaking ”).—J. W. E. (apply at the Admi¬ 
ralty; just possible; yes).—M. W. (he cannot marry 
without leave; without it, your life would be far 
from pleasant).— May Lee (both foolish and wrong, 
and may ruin your character, if persisted in).— 
A Scribbler (Robinson, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street; 
Padbury, 176, Blackfriars Road).— Ignoramus (both 
are prevalent; but the latter is infinitely the more 
predominant).—A Would-be clerk (Chambers’s; it 
will gain more stability by practice).—A. L. W. (the 
left, in-doors; that next the wall when walking in 
towns, but always the left in the open country ; our 
articles on etiquette, 3s. 4d. by post).— Adeline (speak 
to the churchwarden; it will be his duty to report 
such conduct in the proper quarter).— M. A. D. (lady¬ 
like).—F. B., Dublin (no written release is required). 
—Antiquary (none of them of the least pecuniary 
value).— Lucia B. (see reply to Magic Lantern in No. 
918; for the bloom of the cheek, which is caused by 
iron in the blood, see Ferrum or Iron in No. 863). — 
Beta (“Miss So-and-so, at,” <fcc., would have been 
better; some are very sensitive about such trifles).— 
J. W. P. (see No. 870).— Young Britain (it is folly to 
attempt it; Ollendorff’s is the best for self-ins traction). 
— Inquirer, Bristol (can only be obtained by appli¬ 
cation to the Commissioners, Scotland Yard). — 
Hannah G. (consult a medical man).—J. C. (see No. 
735).— Annie (see No. 88).—E. F. W. (see No. 819; dark 
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brown).—J. W. P. (see No. 870).- 


. X. (see No. 373). 
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legally can claim a third share of it. 
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FAMILY HERALD. 


THE SPIRIT WORLD. —Second Article. 

While we are quite ready to concede the possibility of spiritual interference 
in the matters of this world, and have shown this belief to be no new thing, 
which scarcely needed the heavy lumbering of logical reasoning to prove it, we 
must at once deny our credence in the common spirits of the day, spirits which 
appear for no end, or merely to excite vulgar curiosity or village scandal. 
We cannot admit that the spirit of Shakspeare can be summoned at will to 
rap out nonsense or verses on the drawing-room table of a grocer at Clapham, 
nor that the spirit of Washington will be made to utter platitudes about 
liberty in the back room of a store in New York. If spirits are summoned from 
the vasty deep, they must come for more than that. We must remember that the 
recognised spiritual appearances were all for some evident purpose which they 
accomplished—that they all took place at some crisis in the world’s history. 
The appearance of the apparition to Saul, the waking up of the dead at 
Jerusalem at the Crucifixion, that solemn warning which Brutus had, all have 
left their marks on the world’s history. The few other authenticated appear¬ 
ances throughout past ages have only been sufficient to keep alive the faith in 
the immortality of the soul, and Christians of every denomination have been 
quite justified in believing that since the times of the Apostles spiritual 
interference in worldly matters has ceased. Indeed the Founder of Chris¬ 
tianity himself gave the death-blow to ghostly revelation. Nothing can be 
more plain than his declaration of the inutility of such; and as usual, the 
teachings of the highest intelligence will be found consonant with common 
reason, common experience, and common sense. In the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, the rich man in torments is represented still clothed in his fancied 
superiority, but touched with pity for his own kin, begging Abraham to send 
Lazarus to warn his brethren. But the spiritual re-appearance on earth of the 
beggar at the rich man’s beck and call is strictly forbidden. 

It is useless to warn people by spiritual interference. “ They have Moses 
and the prophets; if they hear not them, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.” We cannot doubt this Divine dogma. 
The dead, if commonly and often appearing, would and could have no 
power over us ; and if appearing to one, why not to another ? Why should not 
each have a special revelation ? Some of our north country families have an 
especial spirit, some of the Irish, their own banshee. Why should not each 
family, rich and poor, keep its own ghost ? This would be the common 
deduction. To the Spiritualists it is the reductio ad absurdum; and the 
ghosts, too, might have a word in it. They might say with Bulwer, in The 
Caxtons , “The kingdom of the dead is wide—why should the ghosts jostle 
us ?” Why, indeed ? Yet they have jostled us, and are continually doing so 
in print, and have “jostled” the peace of many a private family away, and 
as many hundreds into madness. The commencement of this is worth inquiry 
into; he time of it is remarkable. It is nothing less than in the very centre 
of the nineteenth century, an era of boasted civilisation and progress. The 
• spirits first rapped in 1848, about the same time when Odillon Barrot, Ledru 
Rollin, and Louis Blanc were rapping down the throne of Louis Philippe, 
and three years before the century, culminating in the glory of the Exhibition 
of 1851, became over-glorious of its own progress ana advancement. That 
Exhibition, like the numbering of the people, made us conscious of our 
own strength. We took stock of what we knew, and fancied that knew 
every thing. We had machines of all kinds, from the steam hammer to the 
cradle-rocking machine, and the sewing apparatus to the expanding man. It 
was a grand apotheosis of human intellect; but in the midst of our natural 
congratulations and bragging, those who did not believe in progress could 
point to great folly, and show us that, much as we had done, the weakness of 
superstition had not yet died out of the mind of man ; and that, amidst be¬ 
lieving Christians and philosophic materialists, whilst Stephenson was bridging 
space, and Faraday resolving the elements, there were those who were as 
ready to believe in a senseless Fetishism—if we may so term it—as any woolly 
headed negro in St. Kits. 

Acting on the already existing belief in spiritualism, or duped by some 
designing persons, a poor family in an obscure village in America was the 
first to promote the new schism, which has since distracted thousands. A 
small farmer, Mr. John D. Fox, resided in a wooden dwelling not far from 
Newark, in the county of Wayne, State of New York. The house is “a 
story and a half high,” whatever that may be. Mr. Fox was married, and 
had a family; his wife and wife’s sister were dreamers, and had had visions. 
Soon after they had taken the house in January, 1848, they heard rappings, 
like the hammering of a shoemaker; sometimes the door was shut with a 
slam, or a hand was laid upon the persons of people, and chairs were moved. 
Altogether the members of this excitable family were not very pleasant people 
to live with. The children cried out that a dog was lying on them, but it was 
gone before the mother could see it. Mr. Fox rose every night, but could not 
find out the ghost; and so the matter continued for about four months, when 
Kate Fox, “a lively child,” cried out as she snapped her fingers, “Here old 
Splitfoot, do as I do! ” The knocking instantly responded. That was the very 
commencement, says Mr. Owen, solemnly; who can tell where the end will be ? 
Where, indeed, of this flood of nonsense ? The lively child and the family 
also hit upon the method of the alphabet, and the ghost spelt out its name, 
and the letters inferred, or the Foxes did for them, that the spirit’s name was 
Charles B. Rosma, that he (or it) was a pedler, who had been murdered by 
Mr. Bell, a former occupant, and buried in the cellar. 

This was pleasant for Mr. Bell; and a servant girl came forward and con¬ 
firmed the statement that a pedler had called, but that she had been sent out 
of the way for the night. The cellar was dug up, but nothing was found but 
about three bones, one of a skull, two from the hands; but these might have 
been bones found, as they are everywhere, on the banks of an American river. 


Mr. Bell came forward with an attestation of his character, signed by forty people 
nearly all in Hydesville, that he was incapable of such a crime, and so nothing 
came of it. Hundreds of people surrounded the house, as they did the cellar 
of the Cock Lane ghost, but the spirit would not rap till nearly dark. Books 
were published about it; the Foxes may be said to have made their fortunes, \ 
and were engaged as media, or as they call them “mediums,” that is as 
professional rappers. Mr. Bell left the country with his character in his 
pocket, and the house has been taken by a farm-labourer, who never hears 
the raps, lives peaceably, and “does not believe in spooks” (spirits). Such 
was the lame and impotent conclusion of a Heavenly, or at least spiritual 
interference. But the news of course spread, and was taken up by hundreds 
of believers. 

It is a pleasant sensation to believe in something new. Hundreds have 
believed in Joanna Southcot, Thom of Canterbury, and Joe Smith. These 
prophets have had their martyrs and their victims*; the new dogma of 
spiritual interferences for the slightest purposes, or for no purposes at all, was 
to have its martyrs also. The first result of the Fox spirits was, that a young 
edler, with a waggon and two horses, known to be possessed of several hun- 
red dollars, disappeared. Public opinion at once said that he had been 
murdered. An enthusiastic spiritualist had the surmise confirmed by raps. 
Through the same medium the credulous inquirer was told where the body lay 
in the canal. Several spots were dragged, but to no purpose. The dupe’s 
wife was required to go to the same spot, where she nearly lost her life ; but 
some months after, the alleged victim reappeared. He had departed secretly 
to Canada, to avoid his creditors, and by cheating them, had made capital out 
of the new belief. It does great credit to Mr. Owen to state that he 
frequently in his book brings forward these matters against the creed, as well 
as instances in its favour. 

The spirits were soon everywhere rampant, and people of a nervous and 
excitable temperament, those who could be easily acted upon by mesmerism, 
and put into a state of coma or mesmeric sleep were found to be the media. 
The most enthusiastic believers in them have never denied that the spirits 
told an enormous number of lies. They also exhibited an alarming state of 
ignorance. Shakspeare writes nonsense verses when in the spirit, Bacon makes 
monstrous mistakes; Plato talks the veriest commonplaces, and Cicero is 
not eloquent. Had any great man departed, his spirit was at once sum¬ 
moned. Fathers called up through these media the spirits of their lost 
children, mothers conversed by rapping with their daughters, children with 
their parents, husbands with their wives. Did any thing happen to be revealed 
or guessed at, at all consonant with truth, a great fuss was made, and the fact 
published far and wide; was nothing evolved or any thing mistaken, and 
falsehoods alleged, it was said that the “ spirits ” were not in a good-humour, 
or that they purposely deceived. 

Mr. Owen quotes some pertinent lines, which show us how far they were 
to be credited. They are in the form of a remonstrance with the spirits;— 

“ If in your new estate you cannot rest , 

But must return , oh ! grant us this request ; 

Come with a noble and celestial air , 

And prove your titles to the names you bear ; 

Give some clear token of your heavenly birth ; 

Write as good English as you wrote on earth; 

Andy what were once superfluous to advisey 
Don't telly I beg you , such egregious lies." 

But in spite of lies and mistakes the number of disciples every day grew 
larger, and the printing press was called in to expand the doctrine. It must be 
said, greatly to the honour of the Press and the Pulpit, that both have written 
and preached against the folly; but there were many not proof against the 
tickling vanity of wishing to believe. And many disappointed and second- 
rate writers and preachers went over to the camp of the Rappers. In 
England, as well as the rest of the world, they made head-way. Tables 
were turned, keys and Bibles flew about the room; and, if testimony is of 
any value, men were lifted up and carried to the ceiling, spirit hands plucked 
flowers, composed tunes, and played them; painted pictures of Heaven’s 
flowers, r«ad books through their covers, and two years after Sir John 
Franklin’s death, a clairvoyant medium described him as alive and well, but 
very sad, sitting with his companions on the ice! We now know how true 
that was. 

To sum up all, we may add that now spirit-rapping seems as lively as ever. 
In our own circle of friends we number many believers, but they one and all 
add that they do not see any use in the creed. The raps are supramundane 
and therefore not likely to be put to worldly use. There are many media 
in London, but they are generally illiterate, and will not perform—or the 
spirits will not—till after dusk! They live on the oredulity of the incre¬ 
dulous ; for it must be added that the majority of educated spiritualists were 
religious sceptics before they grasped at this shadow. The unbelievers in the 
matter seem divided as to the character of these raps, some holding that they 
are the work of the devil, others that they are all a sham and a delusion. 
The plain, straightforward Christian is prepared and forearmed in either 
case. He cannot believe that the souls of the departed can be called up to 
entertain a party of ladies in a drawing-room, or of curious nobodies in a 
public-house tap-room, nor that a diviuely-visited woman, like Mrs. Marshal, 
can let out her inspiration for ten shillings a night, speak bad English, and 
live over a pork shop. If it be necessary that spirits should manifest them¬ 
selves, we can wait till the matter culminates, and believe it possible when 
it does do so. Till then we can rest upon our own creed, firmly convinced 
that in this doctrine of playing with a future state there is but one step from 
the sublime to the wicked and ridiculous, and that the Rappers have taken 
it, for very surely, if we may judge of immortality from the manifestations 
made public, our souls must revolt thereat; since, if they be true, death is 
degradation. 
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THE FAMILY HERALD —A DOMESTIC MAGAZINE OF 


FAMILY MATTERS. 


If a man could be conscious of all that is said of him in his absence, he 
Would probably become a very modest man indeed. 

Abstemiousness and frugality are the best bankers. They show a handsome 
interest, and never dishonour a draft drawn on them by their humblest 
customers. 

Money should be regarded with a certain seriousness; for it is the quin¬ 
tessence or representative, of the gifts of Providence and the toil of man. It 
is hard to get, and easy to spend. There is peril in it, and blessedness in it. 
To the wise and good, it is the best of all servants; to the weak and foolish 
it is the most terrible of all tyrants. 

Fun. —Fun is the most conservative element of society, and ought to be 
cherished and encouraged by all lawful means. People never plot mischief 
when they are merry. Laughter is an enemy to malice, a foe to scandal, and 
a friend to every virtue. It promotes good temper, enlivens the heart, and 
brightens the intellect. Let us laugh when we can. 

Causes of Conjugal Quarrel.— “ Nothing hinders the constant agree¬ 
ment of people who live together but mere vanity—a secret insisting upon 
what they think their dignity or merit, and inward expectation of such an 
over-measure of deference and regard as answers to their own extravagant 
false scale, and which nobody can pay, because none but "themselves can tell 
readily to what pitch it amounts to.”— Pope. 

A Good Honest Growl.—I am sick of politics. I am sick of men who 
never talk sense to women. I am sick of boys smoking cigars. I am sick of 
gloomy Pharisees, and wordy sermons, and narrow creeds. I am sick of 
lawless Sabbatarians, and female infidels, and free lovers. I am sick of 
unhealthy, diseased books, full of mystifications and transcendental bosh. I 
am sick of “ chaste ribbons ” and “ ravishing lace.” I am sick, in an age which 
produced a Bronte and a Browning, of the prate of men who assert that every 
woman should be a perfect housekeeper, and fail to add that every man 
should be a perfect carpenter. I am as sick of women self-styled “ literary,” 
who think it a proof of genius to despise every-day household duties. I am 
sick of schools for the manufacture of bent spines. I am sick of parents, the 
cotiins of whose children are already being made, asking teachers to add 
“another branch” to the already suicidal pile of lessons. I am sick of over¬ 
worked, ill-paid female operatives. I am sick of seeing tracts distributed 
where soup and bread should go. I am sick of seeing noodles in high places, 
and intelligence and refinement sitting in inglorious ease by their own fire¬ 
sides. I am sick of the encouragement held out to women by the other sex 
to remain pretty idiots, followed by long moral essays upon the enormity of 
being such. I am sick of flummery and nonsense and humbug and pretension 
of every kind. I am sick of this everlasting scrabbling and crowding, and 
pushing and jostling, on the edge of the five feet of earth which is all any 
one of us can have at last, after all our pains. Now, don’t lay this growl to 
indigestion, for I never had it; or to biliousness, for I feel as if I were just 
made, or to long arrears of unpaid bills; because I pay as I go. No, sir,—as 
the catechism has it—“all this I do steadfastly believe.” There—now I feel 
better. Fanny Fern. 

Quinces. —Quinces cooked in the following manner have a delicious 
flavour:—Take fair, ripe ones, bake them rather quicker than apples, cut 
them open and remove the cores, which will almost drop out, like a nut from 
its shell, if the fruit is properly cooked; sprinkle on white sugar, and eat them 
before they are quite cool, adding milk or cream. 

Milk. Punch.— Pare the rind off twelve lemons and two Seville oranges 
thinly, put them to steep in six pints of rum, brandy, or whisky, (whichever 
you like to make the punch of,) for twenty-four hours, then add two pounds of 
refined sugar, three pints of water, two nutmegs grated, and a pint of lemon- 
juice; stir it till the sugar is dissolved, then take three pints of new milk, 
boiling ot, .nd pour on the ingredients; let it stand twelve hours, closely 
covered; in through a jelly-bag till quite dear; bottle it.—See also Nos. 
304, 305, and 817. _ 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


The mean temperature of the general mass of the earth has not varied 
one one-hundred-and-seventieth of a degree in 2,000 years. 

The applications of photography are gradually extending. By the aid of 
the electrotype process, photographic impressions are transferred to blocks 
which can be printed along with letter-press like wood-cuts. The difference 
is that no graver is needed, and thus there is a great saving of cost. In 
Liverpool this invention has already been put to a practical use. 

To Preserve Guns from Rusting. —When the gun is hung up after 
use, let it be suspended by a zinc strap or an iron hoop that is very thickly 
coated with zinc. If the barrel rests upon the zinc it will never rust.—See 
also No. 904. 

Sewage Manure. —Croydon leads the way in the attempt to utilise the 
sewage of large towns upon a systematic plan. A company has been formed to 
pump the sewage to a reservoir on an elevation about two miles distant, from 
whence it will be conveyed to each farm and field by gravitation. The works 
are expected to be completed in the spring. 

NeIV Pavement. —A new species of pavement, which attracts much atten" 
tion, is now being tried in the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, one of the mos^ 
crowded thoroughfares in Paris. The system consists in a new application of 
pure asphalt. In place of melting it with a mixture of bituminous matter, 
the asphalt stone is pulverised, and then heated in an oven, so as to render it 
adhesive. When cold it presents a species.of enamelled surface, perfectly 
smooth, and which it is very difficult to break. i 
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Improved Heel-Guard for Overshoes and Boots. —This is accom¬ 
plished by making the overshoe with a hood-shaped shield upon the heel. 
The shield, made of the same material as the overshoe, or of other suitable 
material, is, in the process of manufacture, cemented to the heel near the top, 
and at the sides* and extends down sufficiently to protect the pantaloons or 
dress, but not far enough to enter the mud. The water or mud which is 
thrown up by the foot strikes against the underside of the shield; and thus 
the outer side which comes in contact with the clothing, is kept perfectly dry. 
This is one of those little improvements in an article of universal use which 
cannot fail to bring large profits to the inventor. 

Cellar Walls and Floors. —Most cellars are built without adequate 
provision being made for keeping moisture from passing through the walls 
from the outside, and up through the earthen floors inside, during rainy 
weather. The cellar of a house should be dry, so as to render it comfortable 
and healthy, as moisture, in the lower part of a dwelling, generally makes the 
upper stories damp and chilly, and causes mildew in clothes, books, and all 
household articles made of cloth and leather. Cellars can be easily built so 
as to have dry walls, and hard dry floors; and the latter are invaluable to 
prevent rats from burrowing, as well as dampness from coming up from the 
soil beneath. To render the cellar walls dry, they should be coated on the 
outside with hydraulic cement, mixed with sand. Many houses have their 
cellar walls thus treated, but their floors are neglected. To make a cement 
floor, the surface should first be rammed down and levelled ; then hydraulic 
cement, mixed with sand, of about the consistency of thick mortar, should be 
laid on to about one inch in thickness, and its surface levelled with a scraper 
made of a thick plank. In laying down such a floor, sections of about eight 
feet square should be marked off, and finished one after another. A coat of 
clean sand or gravel, one inch thick, should be laid on the top of the cement, 
and after it has stood about half-an-hour the whole should be rammed down 
smooth with a pounder, when the work is complete, after the surplus sand 
has been swept off. In a few days such a floor becomes as hard as a stone, 
and quite impervious to water. 


STATISTICS. 

The annual number of passengers at the London Bridge Station is no less 
than 11,000,000 to 12,000,000, and the number of trains daily during the 
busy season, exclusive of empties, is 3G5. 

In France there is a gradual diminution of the people, instead of a steadily 
increasing population, as in most European countries. Out of the 86 Depart¬ 
ments, no less than 54 are returned as having lost ground in this respect, 
four keeping stationary, and only 28 presenting a trifling augmentation. 

Longevity of Paupers. —There are at present in the Ratcliffe and 
Wapping Workhouses of the Stepney Union 69 inmates whose collective 
ages amount to 5538 years, giving an average of 80 years for each inmate ; 
and there are 292 persons in the above-named Workhouses of the Stepney 
Union whose average ages are 70 years. 

The Coinage. —In 1859 the number of sovereigns coined was 1,547,603; 
of half-sovereigns, 2,203,813; florins, 2,568,060; shillings, 4,561,920; six¬ 
pences, 4,688,640; fourpences, 4,158; threepences, 3,584,328; twopences, 
4,752; silver pence, 7,920 ; copper pence, 1,075,200; half-pence, 1,290,240; 
farthings, 1,290,240. In the course of the year, 188,740 ounces of worn 
silver wpre purchased at the mint value of 5s. 6d. per ounce. The silver 
bullion employed in minting costs an average of 5s. lgd. per ounce. 

Revenues of the Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster. —The 
revenue of the Duchy of Cornwall for 1859 was £63,704. 12s. 10d., of 
which £37,360 arose from the profits of courts, royalties on coal mines, 
mines, quarries, &c., and wood; and £16,216 from the consolidated fund in 
lieu of tin, coinage duties, &c. The expenditure was £57,712, of which 
£40,785 was paid to the treasurer of the Prince of Wales, £1,560 in super¬ 
annuations, charities, law charges, &c., £6,639 for management, #1,764 in 
repairs and improvements, and the balance remains in hands of bankers or 
agents. The revenue of the Duchy of Lancaster for 1859 was £38,518; the 
expenditure, £39,087, of which £25,000 was paid to the keeper of the privy 
purse, £14,087 for management, charities, donations, taxes, &c. 

Population and Religious Denominations in South Australia.— 
The census of that colony was taken on the 1st of April last, and included a 
voluntary inquiry as to tbe religious denomination of every inhabitant. The 
entire' population enumerated was 117.967; and answers were received 
respecting all but 1,390—the respective proportions being as follows:— 
Church of England, 43,587 ; Roman Catholics, 15,594 ; Wesleyan Methodists, 
14,322; German Lutherans, 11,235; Independents, 6,268; Church of Scot¬ 
land, 4,821; Bible Christians, 4,216; Free Church of Scotland, 4,137; 
Primitive Methodists, 3,672; Baptists, 3,424; Christians, 1,658; United 
Presbyterians, 1,572; Other Denominations, 573; Unitarians, 493; Hebrews, 
360; Moravians, 217; New Church, 192; Society of Friends, 124; Moham¬ 
medans and Pagans, 112; Not specified, 1,390. 

Bricks, Tiles, Pipes, &c. —The returns show an estimated quantity of 
all kinds of bricks, tiles, pipes, &c., manuiactured in England, Scotland/and 
Jersey, amounting to 2,503,004,600, and an estimated value of all kinds, at 
mean average market-price, of £2,911,980. The whole returns are English, 
except 55,000,000, valued at £68,750, from part of Scotland; and 5,529,600, 
valued at £6,925, from Jersey. The Middlesex returns are 107,500,000, 
value, £118,255; the Lancashire, 108,000,000, value* £129,000, which is the 
highest; and next in amount is the Yorkshire, 100,000,000, value, £125,000, 
which return is the same in number and value with a joint return from 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire. Durham and Northumberland also go 
together for 96,000,000, value, £120,000; South Wales, 93,500,000, value, 
£116,000; North Wales, 86,250,000, value, £107,000. All the other returns 
are in value below £100,000 each. 
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THE RIDDLER. 


Small bonnets and crinoline are no longer worn by ladies of fashion at 
Faris. 

Some very interesting mosaics from Carthage have been lately placed in 
the basement rooms of the British Museum. 

The Council of the Society of Arts is most sanguine of the triumphant 
success of the projected International Exhibition of 1802. The guarantee 
fund now amounts to £365,800, and the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 
1851 “ have signified their willingness to afford such support and assistance 
to the undertaking as is consistent with their position as a chartered body.” 
The design of the council is not limited to the proposed Exhibition of 1862— 
It is intended, if possible, to ensure the foundation of such exhibitions as a 
permanent institution of the country. 

Origin of the Slang Term “ To Chaff.” —“ The following is suggested 
as the origin of the phrase to chaff a person. Apollo, we are told, received 
from a painstaking critic a volume filled with the errors of the great poets. 
By way of reward for such bootless labour, the god of poetry gave him a 
bushel of wheat to sort, bidding him to select the corn from the chaff. When 
this was done, Apollo presented the critic with the chatf, but retained the 
wheat; thus chaffing him, and making game of him.”— Notes to the Adventures 
of the Gooroo Simple . 

Curious Eccentric. —A citizen of Berlin, a man in comfortable circum¬ 
stances, is periodically attacked with a desire to knock off hats. He after¬ 
wards makes up the loss to the astonished victim of this strange fancy by the 
payment of three thalers. According to the calculation of his family, in the 
past year he has been obliged to make good the loss of two hundred and sixty 
seven hats. At a recent musical festival, fifty-three hats were sacrificed to 
this curious frenzy, and for the evening’s entertainment he paid a hundred 
and fifty-nine thalers. 

Marriages on the High Seas. —The Dublin Court of Queen’s Bench has 
decided the important marriage question raised in the case of Dumoulin 
v. Druitt, viz.:—Whether a form of marriage celebrated on the high seas by 
the captain of the ship was valid so far as to invalidate a later marriage, con¬ 
tracted with all proper religious observances, and with the intervention of a 
clergyman in holy orders. The court was unanimous in holding that a 
marriage on board ship, under the circumstances stated, can only be looked 
upon as a contract per verba de presently or a consentual marriage, and that its 
ratification by a religious ceremony was indispensable. Such marriages are 
therefore, in point of fact, no marriages at all. 

A Remarkable Discovery. —A cave has been discovered in Alachua 
county, Florida, which is described as larger than the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky, and as having an ancient Latin inscription on the walls, which 
states that a party of Danes had visited this cave in the year 1050, and that a 
priest who accompanied them had left this memorial of their visit. The 
name of this priest was Marcus Poleus. It aLo stated that these bold navi¬ 
gators had embarked on a voyage of exploration, and had been driven far 
South; also that they had visited many large islands, and finally Rad landed 
in a thickly populated country, where the people had received them kindly, 
thinking them superior beings; that several of their number, together with 
some Greek artisans and two priests, had been left there as a colony. 

How to find out an Irishman. —The Rev. Dr. Guthrie, in his late 
book on Ragged Schools, tells the following amusing anecdote:—With all 
its drunkenness, I will not deny my country. I would find that, perhaps, 
as useless as did an Irishman of my acquaintance. He had a touch of the 
brogue; and yet so boldly claimed to be an Englishman as to silence, if not 
convince us. Unfortunately for him, an Irish lady who lived, in our boarding¬ 
house at Paris, had not forgotten, though she had resided long in France, 
the habits of her country. Fixing her green-gray eyes on him one day 
at dinner, she said, “I know you, sir, to be an Irishman”—choking the 
lie in his throat by this characteristic, and to the English and Scotch part 
of the company, most diverting reason—“ I know it, sir, by the way you 
peel your potato! ” 

Our Climate. —All things considered, the climate of England is the best 
and healthiest in the world. Its abundant moisture, of which we ignorantly 
complain, is, next to our religion and our liberty, the greatest blessing 
we enjoy. I grant that a London fog is not pleasant, and that a Manchester 
or a Glasgow fog is worse; but the unpleasantness is not the fault of 
the innocent fog, but of the coal smoke that comes from the fire-sides or the 
cotton-mills of our comfortable and industrious people. For this reason, 
Paris, that burns wood, and is never warm except in the dog-days, has a more 
agreeable fog than London, whenever it is favoured with such a blessing. 
But if Paris has not the disagreeable fog, neither has it the agree¬ 
able indoor comfort, nor the ceaseless manufacturing industry of its 
dingier compeers. So that, after all, the “ balances of heaven are just,” 
in fog, as in everything else. But I do not wish to institute any com¬ 
parisons between the two cities. My theme is not the climate of London, 
but that of the British Isles. Paris is all very well, so is Vienna, so is Rome, 
so is Naples, so are a thousand other places; but London, with all its 
ugliness, has the advantage over them in health, and in the beauty of its 
“ women. Did ever any one meet a pretty girl in Paris ? Yes, if she were an 
Englishwoman—not else. No one loves the blue sky more than I do; but 
what I complain of is the folly of Englishmen, who admire blue skies every¬ 
where else, but refuse to look at them at home. I can but say for myself that 
when the warm mantle of our British moisture is lifted up, and I am enabled 
to gaze at the great air-ocean through which our globe sails for ever and ever 
along with the other ships that form the fleet of heaven, I see a sky that is not 
to be surpassed in blueness or in loveliness in any part of the world.— London 
Review, 




Riddle. Reader ! in order to accomplish my object it is necessary that [ should 
tnm and pamt my charms. I may say that I am never more interesting than when I 
seem obscure. In remaining an enigma as long as I can, I know that I trouble your 
mind; but, alas for you. therein lies my charm. Were I transparent, we should both 
na , lI } e » you y°«f ! visl1 to fathom the mystery that encircles me. And yet, 
by careful seeking, you will find my solution before you. Meonen. 


In northern Italy you’ll find 
MyjLrst without dispute— 

A river of the largest kind, 

And one of some repute. 

My next’s a city little known 
To Englishmen, I trow ; 

(E l en 1 my ignorance must own. 
Knew nought of it till now). 

Of secondary rank and size 
This city’s said to be ; 


CHARADE. 


In China, too, you’ll find it lies, 

If you go there to see. 

My lost belongs to you, ’tis plain, 

(I hope you vo got them all,) 

And th it you have them free from pain. 
The whole, both great and small. 

My whole is esculent, they say, 

By thousands eaten too ! 

Ay, tens of thousands, every day. 

And that, you’ll own, is true. F. F. K. 
Geographical Rebus. —A town in Germany ; a lake in Russia; a city in China • a 
town in Holland; a river in America ; and a town in England. The initials will give a 
city in Great Britain, and th q finals another in China. Mordey. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. A butcher went to market and purchased six sheep and four lambs for £13; he 

afterwards purchased, at the same rate, three sheep and six lambs for £10 10b. 
Required the cost of each ? A. G. 

2. How many permutations can be made out of the letters in Family Herald? 

Udny. 

3. If a body be let fall from a height of 300 feet, and if two seconds afterwards 

another body be let fall from a height of 200 feet, in what time would the former over¬ 
take the latter ? Hutton Mines. 


CONUNDRUMS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

Why is the letter G like an individual who has left an evening party ?— 
Because it makes one gone. 

When is a Nabob rich and poor at the same time ?—When he has « lack 
of rupees. 

When is the letter L like a piece of unparalleled generosity ?—When it 
enables a lady to make over a lover. 

When is a lady’s bonnet like a copybook?—When it is lined with bine. 

In what one word can a man tell you he is married, and give you the 
Christian name of his wife ?■—Ann-I-mated. 

What is sure to lead a person to reflection ?—A looking-glass. 

What fish do fowls prefer ?—The perch. 

What interjection is of the feminine gender ?—A-lass! 

Why is a selfish friend like the letter P ?—Because, though the first in pity, 
he is last in help. 

When is a sick man a contradiction ?—When be is an impatient patient. 

What ship does a kiss remind you of?—A smack. 

Why would the Emperor of China like stockings of Dedham yarn ?—He 
would like to see the English worsted. 

What is that which we can all make, but which is never seen after it is 
made ?—A bow. 

To which letters of the alphabet should we look for advice ?—The Ys. 

What boat can never be made seaworthy ?—A butterboat. 

Which is the most companionable letter in the alphabet ?—The Q, because 
it is always with U. 

What fish is seasonable at Christmas ?—A good skate. 

What vegetable is anything but agreeable on board a ship ?—A leek. 

Ir Jones saw his friend Robinson about to bathe, what celebrated architect 
might Robinson name?—In-I-go Jones. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL PASTIME FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

Every word printed in italic to be substituted by the name of some 
eminent person. 

One fine afternoon I started for a walk; my road at first lay between a 
flowery hedge and a winding stream. In the distance I heard the wild cries 
of a beast in a holey probably dug to capture it, in preparation for a chacey and 
to prevent his attacks on the young innocent .who gambolled near. I soon 
reached the strandy and while planning a sail for to-morrow, caught with the 
aid of my stick a creature of a dun colour, and with hurried steps took home 
my prize. The servant being absent I had to dress it on a coal fire, and in so 
doing inflicted two injuries on my hand, for which I found no consolation in 
“poetry” or “justice.” The dish proved so scaly as to be only enough for 
one London magistrate, and I had finished it before the arrival of some 
expected guests. The approach of the merry party was announced by the 
cheerful notes of my son’s flutey and they soon began to enter the vestibule. 
One juvenile lady arrived in a phaeton, with her two namesakes, one of whom 
condescended to “ take the part” of driver. Next came an ex-governor, look¬ 
ing very severe, and his daughter, Miss Face, partly enshrouded in a covering 
of brilliant blue, fastened at the throat by a link of gold. Some admired the 
mantle, others sneeringly remarked, “it must have been purchased at the 
auction rooms, it was so tumbled, and made her look quite a slattern.” A 
foreign potentate limped in with a sweet bird named after the fair Italian city 
which gave her birth. One gentleman was so late that a guest (not English) 
exclaimed “ Why the deuce do we wait for him ? He always calls himself a 
great man, but is certainly not above the average .” Sir Robert Rind and Miss 
Pineapple were the last to arrive, and by this time my rooms were so lull, 
that 1 rejoiced that several friends had pleaded previous engagements. 

H. A. A. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 

It is a misfortune for a man to have a crooked nose, for he has to follow it. 

The man “who couldn’t stand it any longer,” has taken a seat, and now 
feels quite comfortable. 

We suppose that there is quite as large an amount of craft upon the land 
' as there is upon the water. 

An Irishman tells of a fight in which there was but one whole nose left in 
the crowd, “ and that belonged to the tay-kettle.” 

When a man wants money, or assistance, the world, as a rule, is very 
obliging, and indulgent, and—lets him want it.— Punch. 

A wag being asked the name of the inventor of butter-stamps, replied that 
it was probably Cadmus, as he first brought letters into Greece. 

Those who would enjoy good eating should keep good-natured; an angry 
man can’t tell whether he is eating boiled cabbage, or stewed umbrella. 

Mrs. Partington having heard that the Huguenots were Protestants, says 
she supposes then that Luther composed the “ Huguenots,” and Calvin wrote 
the libretto. 

Molly was telling an absurd dream when her mistress broke in with “ You 
must have been asleep when you dreamt such stuff as that! ”—“ No, indeed, 
ma’am,” she replied tartly, “ I was just as wide awake as I am this 
minute.” 

A man asked another, whom he was about to help to some chicken, whether 
he wished a leg or a wing. “ It is a matter of perfect indifference to me,” said 
the other. “And infinitely more so to me,” replied the carver, laying down 
the knife and fork, and resuming his own dinner. 

The extensive authority of parents under the Chinese laws is well known. 
A Chinese of forty years old, whose aged mother flogged him every day, shed 
tears in the company of one of his friends. “ Why do you weep ? ”—“ Alas, 
things are not as they used to be! The poor woman’s arm grows feebler 
every day ! ” 

Mike Moore, a valiant soldier of the line, became drunk and disorderly, and 
was sent to the guard-house. While there he was particularly noisy; and 
Lieutenant 0*Grady ordered him to stop his noise. Mike, who imagined all 
the time that he was singing beautiful as any lark, exclaimed, “ Och, that I 
should live to hear an O’Grady call Moore’s Melodies a noise! ” 

Dobbs (who is a jolly old bachelor) and a bright young lady acquaintance 
were bantering each other about marriage. “ Oh,” said she, “ you'll get 
married one of these days, I know ; and you’d have me now, if I would wait 
for you.”—“ You’d have to wait until my second childhood, then,” said 
Dob’ . “Well, I shouldn’t have long to wait,” was the quick repartee from 
the lady. • • 

A priest, proceeding to the chapel one Sunday morning through the 
burial-ground, observed several sprightly girls seated on a tombstone, and 
wishing to be jocular with them, asked what they were doing there. “Nothing 
at all, plazc yer riverence,” was the reply of one of them. “Nothing!” 
said he. “ What is nothing ? ” “ Shut your eyes, your riverence,” retorted 

one of the girls, “and you’ll see it.” 

A lawyer, on circuit, dropped a ten-pound note under the table, 
while* playing cards at the inn. He did not discover his loss until he 
was going to bed, but then returned immediately. On reaching the room he 
was met by the waiter, who said, “ I know what you want, sir; you 
have lost something.”—“ Yes, I have lost a ten-pound note.”—“Well, sir, 
I have found it, and here it is.”—“ Thanks, my good lad, here is a sovereign 
for you.”—“No, sir, I want no reward for being honest; but,” looking at 
him with a knowing grin, “ wasn’t it lucky that none of the gentlemen 
found it?” 

The following colloquy took place between an American census taker and a 
native of Germany :—“ Who lives here ? ”—“ Yaw.”—“ What’s your name ? ” 
—“ Sharmany, on der Rhine.”—“ What’s your father’s name ? ”—“ Nix for 
staw.”—“ When did you arrive in Albany ? ”—“ Mit a steamboats.”—“ Got 
any children?”—“Yaw—two barrels mit krout.”—“How long have you 
resided in this house ? ”—“ Two rooms and der basements.”—“ Who owns 
the building ?”-*-“ I pays noting. Hans pays der same twice a month.”— 
“Where did you live last year ? ”—“ Across der red store as you came up mit 
de market in your right hand, pehind der pump vat pelongs to der blacksmit 
shop.” 

When Garrick was in Paris, Preville, the celebrated French actor, invited 
him to his villa, and being in a gay humour, he proposed to go in one of the 
hired coaches that regularly plied between Paris and Versailles, on which road 
Preville’s villa was situated. When they got in, Garrick ordered the coach¬ 
man to drive on; but the driver answered that he would as soon as he got his 
complement of four passengers. A caprice immediately seized Garrick. He 
determined to give his brother player a specimen of his art. While the 
coachman was attentively looking out for passengers, Garrick slipped out at the 
opposite door, went round the coach, and by his wonderful command of counte¬ 
nance, palmed himself upon the coachman as a stranger. This he did twice, and 
was admitted into the coach each time as a fresh passenger, to the astonishment 
and admiration of Preville. Garrick whipped out a third time, and addressed 
himself to the coachman, who said, in a surly tone, that “ he had got his 
complement.” He would have driven off without him had not Preville called 
out that as the stranger appeared to be a very little man, they would accom¬ 
modate the gentleman and make room for him. 


CHINESE POETRY. 

It took a three hours’ fight, it cost four hundred men, 

To change the Forts Tak u into the forts Taken.—Punch. 


A Designing Character. —An architect.— Punch. 

An Imposing Character. —A magistrate, when he fines you.— Punch. 

A Powerful Memory. —There is said to be living in Winchester a ipan 
who is possessed of such a powerful memory, that he is employed by the 
various benevolent societies to “ remember the poor.” 

Quizzical Queries. —In what vehicle did the man ride who was “ driven 
frantic ? ” When a man revolves much in his mind, does it make him dizzy ? 
If all things are for the best, where do the rations for the second best come 
from ? YV^hat is the exact width of a broad grin ? 

Considerate. —In a village, not a hundred miles from Cork, a medical 
gentleman was one night disturbed by repeated tappings at his door, and on 
getting up found a labouring man soliciting his immediate attendance for his 
wife. “ Have you been long here ? ” asked the doctor. “ Indeed, I have,” 
answered Pat. “ But why didn’t you ring the night-bell ? ”—“ Och, because 
I was afraid of disturbing your honour ? ” 

Idle Talk. —Fuseli, the painter, had a great dislike to idle talk and 
unmeaning conversation. After sitting silent in his own room, during the 
“bold ana disjointed chat” of some idle callers-in, who were gabbling about 
the weather, he suddenly exclaimed, “ We had pork for dinner to-day /” 
—“ Dear! Mr. Fuseli, what an odd remark! ”—“ Why, it is as good as any¬ 
thing you have been saying for the last hour.*’ 

Curiosities in the Way of Eye-deas. —An eye was seen to laugh the 
other day; curious, eyes were never heard to laugh. An eye was, at the same 
time, seen to speak : curious, also, that eyes were never heard to speak. An 
eye was seen to be crying; curious, eyes were never heard to cry. A young 
lady’s eyes have often been observed to melt with tenderness towards the 
adored one : curious, he never was observed to catch the drippings. 

A Hint for Diners Out.— On one occasion Napoleon invited his staff of 
the Marshals of France to take dinner with him at two o’clock. The 
marshals were a few moments late. The emperor, at the moment the clock 
struck, sat down to dinner alone. He was a quick eater, seldom remaining 
at the table more than ten minutes. At the end of this time his staff 
appeared, when he rose to meet them, and said, “ Messieurs, it is now past 
dinner, and we will immediately proceed to business.” Wherefore the 
marshals were obliged to spend the entire afternoon in planning a new cam¬ 
paign on empty stomachs. 

Chresmas iz Cummin on. —An then for t’singers. Hey, an sum foaks 
lets em in; but yo may depend, ah doant mean ta do owt a t’soart—not that; 
for thay let me in, did a lot on em, last Chresmas-day. Wha, just ta let yo 
see: thear wor hauf a duzzan on em—tennor, tribble, caanter, baise, fiddle, an 
bazooD. Thay just gav three strunshans, “ T’Christians awake,” “T’Mooin 
shane breet,” an “ T’Next good joy,” an ov all the freetfull noises at mortal 
ivver heard it topt all. T’dog, at ide neer seen scaard befoar, ran in ta 
t’cellar wi hiz tail between hiz legs; t’cat loupt a t’top a t’clock-head, an 
there it stopt wi a tail az thick az a bottle-brush: an az for t’bairns, poor 
things, they wor screamin up stairs az if zumdy wor murderin em. This 
worrant all, for thay kept me agate a runuin ta t’ale barril, an cuttin poark- 
ies, spice-fake, an cheese, wal me legs and skoolder warkt ta an awfull 
egree.— Pogmoor Olmenack. 

A Live Dummy. —It is strange what odd mistakes happen sometimes, 
when ladies go out shopping. A nice, precise, old bachelor, the very pink of 
politeness, and essence of dignified propriety, is the owner of one of the 
principal Emporiums of Fashion in a celebrated watering-place. He regards 
the ladies as “fearful and wonderful”—is a little afraid of them, to confess 
the truth, and, as the saying goes, wouldn’t come within reach of one of them 
if he could avoid it. The only semblance that he tolerates is in the shape of 
“ dummies,” of which he has two or three, for the appropriate display of lace 
shawls, bonnets, and dresses. Coming out of an inner room into his shop the 
other day, in a great haste, he saw, as he imagined, one of these figures 
standing directly in his way, and he very unceremoniously picked it up round 
the waist and swung it to the one side. Conceive his feelings when a voice 
from under a bonnet uttered the words: “ Oh! what are you doing ? I’ll tell 
my husband! ” Unfortunately it was a fair customer, not a dummy, whom be 
had treated so cavalierly. “ Excuse me, madam, I thought you were a 
dummy! ” gasped the luckless mortal, retreating breathlessly towards his 
room as the only place of refuge. 


DRILL FOR VOLLANTEERS. 

Attenshan — Ta buziness, an ivvrything else at’s likely ta mack yo 
prosperous i t’wurld. 

Dress —Az it becums yo, an not alias tryin, tryin, ta ape them at’s 
aboon yo. 

Heads Up —When yo goa on t’street, an owes noabdy nowt. 

Eyes Right —When thare fixt on a yung woiunian at’s a good fortan, an 
sartan ta win hur. 

Shoolder Arms —When yo goa aht i waukin, an t’ wife axes yo ta carry 
t’bairn. 

Stand at Eaze —When yov gottan az much az al keep yo cumfatubly 
withaht wurkin. 

Quick March —When yo find at yor i cumpany at’s likely ta bring yo inta 
trubble. 

Olt —When yo find at yer goin much faster than yer incum. 

Breik Off— Bad habbits, bad cumpany, an ivvrything else at’s likely ta be a 
enemy to yo .—Pogmoor Olmenack. 
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